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12 ways to help keep production popping 
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HIGHLY ELOQUENT EXPRESSION OF 
A MAN’S LOVE AND AFFECTION 
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versatile (vur sa-til) ad). turning 
with ease from one thing to another; 
able to do many things well; many-sided. 








No word more accurately describes the 
Cay Director telephone. 

For here is a complete communications 
system, able to meet all your external and 
internal calling needs. 

Use it as a regular telephone to dial outside 
calls. Use it as an intereom system to handle 
all your interoffice calls—to hold calls while 
making others, to add an inside extension to 


an outside call, to set up six-way telephone 
conferences—and more. 

The versatile Cacti Direcror telephone is 
just one of many new and advanced Bell System 
services available today. 

Helping you have better, more profitable 
communications is the specialty of our Com- 
munications Consultants. To reach one of them, 
simply call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 


Says H. G. Anderson, Vice-President mended CALL DIRECTOR telephones 








of the Denver U. S. National Bank: 


‘We used to have to go through our 
main switchboard in order to transfer 
customer calls from one department 
to another. At peak hours, this was 
slow and cumbersome. Then your 
Communications Consultant recom- 


&: 


with Bell intercom. 


‘‘Now, such calls are transferred in- 
stantly from strategic CALL DIRECTOR 
locations in our building—without 
help from the switchboard. Our over- 
all efficiency and service to customers 
have improved sharply!" 


4 BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





LETTERS 





Johnny's Reading 
Sir: 

Cheers for Professor Trace’s findings on 
the differences in education in Russia and the 
US. [Nov. 17]. Pressuring many of our 
bright young minds, before they are ready 
for tackling reading, and then feeding them 
a dict of dull, repetitious words, is one very 
good reason why Johnny can’t read. He 
doesn’t want to. Give him a cross section of 
the human body and watch him work. 

Why can't we swallow our pride and learn 
to adopt some very important facets of the 
Russian educational system ? 

SatLy LEONARDI 
West Barrington, R.1. 
Sir: 

The clue to their success is tucked unob- 
trusively into one parenthetic expression that 
you use: “Russian is more precisely phonet- 
ic than English.” The real difficulty is our 
language itself 

Watch for a new movement toward the 
development of a more phonetic system in 
English, support it, and our first-graders, 
too, will be able to do more than “See Spot 


Henry W. DeRusua 








run 


Weston, Mass 
Sir: 

A. S. Trace’s censorious 
and demands further inquiry. His proclivity 
to comparing U.S.S.R. word count with U.S, 
vocabulary at the elementary grades is pure 
gallimaufry 

Regardless of the word count of ene com 
pany's basal reader, Johnny is exposed to an 
average of three to five of these readers, plus 
additional readers, plus library books—all in 
the first grade. The average total vocabulary 
of our six-year-olds is somewhere beyond 
4,000 words. 


tome is cristic 


Ropert G. OANA 
Principal 
Grant Elementary School 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Sir 

I am nine years old, and I am in the 
fourth grade. I feel that your article does 
not tell the whole truth, Johnny reads all 
kinds of things, including Time and Lirt 
Magazines, Huckleberry Finn, The First Fif 
teen Years of the U.N. 

I wonder if Ivan ever heard of Jesus 
Christ. I've heard of Karl Marx and Ivan 
can have him! I wonder if Ivan has heard of 
Lincoln or Dag Hammarskjold? Poor Ivan, 
Stalin has just hit the dust. What a way to 
learn history! 

If you think all we learn is “See Sally run,” 
you should mect Mrs. Pugsley man! 

Joun Cari SMITH 








Brewster, N.Y. 


Young Husband 


Sir 

As usual, your story Nov. 17 on St. Joseph 
is very timely, but your picture is most un- 
Time-like. It makes him look more like 
Mary's grandfather than her husband! 
Thinking Christians now reject the apocrs 
phal fables that represented him as a widow- 
er of 80 or 90 when “miraculously” chosen to 
be the “guardian” of Mary. Such stories may 
be facile explanations for Mary's perpetual 
virginity and the brothers and sisters of 
Jesus (Matthew: 13:55), but they are un 
realistic and unnecessary. 

If he were really that old, how could he 











* Mrs. Louis Pugsley, Reader Smith's teacher 
at the Garden Street Elementary School. 
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have done carpentry and made the long 
journeys recorded in the Gospel—and how 
could he have been considered the natural 
father of Jesus (Luke: 3:23)? Virginity 
comes from virtue and grace, not debilitating 
senility ; and Scripture scholars say that there 
was no word in Palestine then for “cousins,” 
so they used “brothers and sisters.” 

Perhaps your picture intended to portray 
Joseph as he is today—about 2,000 years old! 
(Tue Rev.) James J. Davis, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 

Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

Many, many thanks in the name of all the 
friends of St. Joseph for your deeply appre- 
ciated article [Nov. 17] calling attention to 
the forgotten young husband who was, ac- 
cording to custom, probably in his middle 








ARTHUR FRETWELL’s “Nativity” (1957) 
teens when he married Mary. Could Tint 
which sleuthed out my top secret middle 
name also turn up a picture of the young 
Joseph so rarely seen? 

(Tue Rev.) Francis L. Firas, S 
Loyola University 
Chicago 
> See cut.—Ep 





Testing 
Sir 

Congratulations on your article “The 
Atom.” The discussion of fallout from nu 


clear testing was very good, lacking the 
hysteria of many other public presentations 
on this subject. Sober discussions like this 
will help to bring abeut a solution and quiet 
the “nothing can be done” people. 

Davip W. JOHNSTON 
Washington, D.C 
Sir: 

If the “fallout danger point” is hypotheti 
cally “10 and we are now at, say, “5s,” I 
believe that Khrushchev will continue to ex- 
plede nuclear weapons in the atmosphere 
until the point of “10” is reached. When it is, 
no other country will dare to test for fear of 
earthwide contamination. 

Is it possible that Russia's present tests are 
to force a nuclear weapons test ban on the 
world? If so, I say let’s jump on the band- 
wagon and test a tew weapons before Russia 
uses up what's left of the “fallout margin.” 

Joyce M. Retkes 
New York City 
Sir: 

To those who say we should not resume 
atomic testing because of mutations in fu 
ture generations, I pose this question: 
“Which would be worse—a few possible 


mutants or entire future generations living 
under Communism?” I would without hesi- 
tation resume testing. 

JouHN AusTIN 
Palatine, Il. 


Whose Side Is God On? 
Sir: 

Dean John C. Bennett of Union Theolog 
ical Seminary |Nov. 10] reveals himself one 
of those pusillanimous intellectuals who are 
so addicted to material things that they lose 
sight of the basic values at stake in the East 
West struggle. They attach more importance 
to the earthly existence of the present gener- 
ation than to the defense of the 3,000-year 
economic and religious heritage of Western 
man. That Bennett, as “one of the leaders of 
U.S. Protestant thought,”’ makes a pro 
Communist of God borders on blasphemy 

Captarn Davip H. Zook Jr. 
Assistant Professor of History 
U.S.A.F. Academy 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Sir: 
Dr. Bennett, I love you, but T surely hate 
what you say 
Ricuarp S. Maxey, D.D.S. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Sir: 

That John Coleman Bennett has the cour 
age to publicly tell the truth about the hypo- 
critical religion of today is both amazing and 
hopeful. Hopeful in the sense that our self- 
righteousness might not yet destroy us 

JAMES SINCLAIR 
Centerville, La. 
Sir: 

Maybe Dr. Bennett can inform one and 
all if God is a liberal or a right-winger, a 
Democrat or a Republican 

WILLIAM SAUL 
West Palm Beach, Fla 


Sir: 
God is the author of liberty, not the father 
of socialism. 
(THe Rev.) Cart McIntire 
Bible Presbyterian Church 
Collingswood, N.J. 


General Talk 


Sir: 

I was shocked by the report of the treat 
ment of General Walker | Nov. 10] 

Certainly the prime necessity in any war, 
cold or hot, is to know the nature of the 
enemy. Any military commander who fails 
to inculcate his troops with this knowledge 
is guilty of gross dereliction of duty. How 
can men be expected to fight when they 
know not what they fight ? 

James I, OspouRN 





Whitefield, N.EL. 
Sit 

There are many things to fear in these 
perilous times—nuclear war, fallout, ete 
but the thing to fear most is the ability of 
the so-called intellectuals in high govern- 
mental positions to silence and ultimately 
bring about the resignation of a true Amer 
ican like General Walker. 

Evetyn Evie 

Lewiston, Me. 


Sir: 

Your juxtaposition of the Walker and Van 
Flect stories illustrated a point that the vast 
majority of the American public seems un 
able to recognize—namely, that the utter 
ances of military men, on topics outside 
their specialty, are hardly worth the hot air 
they are wafted on. Let us be grateful for 
their service and dedication, but let us be 
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been a 


very chary of their message. In all sincerity, 
they would build a prison around us and 


call it a fortress. 
P.N. Nasu 
Manhattan, Kans. 


Sir: 

It makes no sense to gag senior command- 
ers of the U.S. armed forces when the very 
senior commander of the U.S. armed forces, 
the President of the U.S., is allowed to make 
povtisan political speeches. 

Utpis Kroiis 


/ >> Arbor, Mich. 


4. Matter of Space 
Sir: 

The Garrett Corp. has been a leader in 
the aerospace field for more than 20 years 
and is probably best known for its out- 
standing contributions in the field of envi- 
ronmental control systems, both for most of 
the turbine transports flying in the free 
world today as well as the more advanced 
integrated life-support systems that will 
keep men alive in the vacuum of space. It 
was responsible for the development of the 
complete life-support system on Project 
Mercury, and is heavily engaged in the 
Dyna-Soar program. 

It is inconceivable that these facts could 
have been overlooked by Time in the Oct. 
27 cover story on aerospace. 

Tep BURKE 

Director of Public Relations 
The Garrett Corp. 
Los Angeles 
> Time was able to list only relatively few 
of the 30,000 companies in the aerospace 
business, intended no slight to the many fine 
firms that had to be left out.—Eb. 


Gently But Firmly 


Sir: 

Your article on the Center of Intercultural 
Formation in Cuernavaca | Oct. 27] captured 
much of the spirit of our endeavor. However, 
lest there be any confusion, I should like to 
point out that this is not an isolated, inde- 
pendent activity run as an ecclesiastical one- 
man show but is a project endorsed by the 
U.S. and Latin American hierarchies, sup- 
ported by the Conference of Major Religious 
Superiors and directed by a board headed by 
the president of Fordham University. 

May I also, gently but firmly, correct a 
few other items: I have never “spoken out” 
against any bishop of the church; my theolo- 
zy is much better than the condensed and 
out-of-context quotes at the end of the 
article would indicate; and never have I 
“Yankee-hater”—even though my 
mother’s grandfather happens to have been 
a Texan. 

(Very Rev. Mser.) I, D. Itticu 
Executive Director 
Center of Intercultural Formation 
Cuernavaca, Mexico 














Questions of Taste 


Sir: 

As proud native Californians with a par- 
ticular fondness for the nectar of our state’s — 
finer varietal grapes, we were overjoyed 
upon reading Trme’s all-too-short article on 
one of California’s oldest industries [ Nov. 3]. 

However, exception must be taken to your 
comment that “California's sparkling wines 
are rarely worth the nose tickling.” A small 
quaffing of bottle-fermented Korbel cham- 
pagne brut (or sec), Hanns Kornell cham- 
pagne third-generation brut, or Weibel 
champagne Pinot Chardonnay brut will cer- 
tainly prove the worthiness of California 
“bubbly.” 

Grec DoreRSCHLAG 


Seal Beach, Calif. 


Sir: 

Time’s reportage certainly avoided the 
standard format “wine article,’ and wine 
drinkers and wine merchants everywhere 
should be grateful to Time for shedding some 
light on one ef the more widely misunder- 
stood enjoyments of life. 

ANTHONY Woop 
Margaux, France 


Tip on the Toes 
Sir: 

Your claim that “the pointed-toe look, 
still so popular last year that a Texas doctor 
made a fortune amputating little toes” 
[Nov. 10] is a ridiculous fabrication. How 
dim-witted do you think your readers are? 

JANICE PRESTON 
Chicago 
> Let Reader Preston keep her wits about 
her. Chiropodist Dr. A. U. Johnson of Mid- 
land, Texas, has taken the tips off little toes 
of a couple of hundred people—Eb. 


How to Get Credit 
Sir: 

My friends have written me many angry 
letters saying that in your otherwise excellent 
and enthusiastic review of the Broadway 
musical comedy, How To Succeed in Busi- 
ness Without Really Trying |Oct. 27], you 
made no reference to the book from which it 
sprang, nor to me, its author. | am not angry 
at Time, which indeed did more to launch the 
beek originally than any other publication 
| Aug. 25, 19521. 

The musical comedy can and should stand 
on its own feet. It can safely be seen and 
immensely enjoyed by everyone, whereas the 
printed volume by itself is strong meat: 
immoral, dangerous, and suitable only for 
the few. Many of these students have indeed 
become rich by following its precepts, but 
Time readers must ask themselves—Do we 
want to become rich in this way? 

SHEPHERD MEAD 





Weybridge, England 


ee 
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An open challenge to anyone 
whose present car cost him $5000 or more. 


If you now own any car whose original price was $5000 or more, of any make 
or country of origin, of any year, we offer you this friendly challenge: 


A dealer in your area will deliver a brand-new 1962 Imperial to you at 







a convenient time, turn it over to you for your own use, sO you may 
compare it with your own car on any and all points you consider important. 


This is not to be the usual round-the-block “demo drive.” It is a bona fide 
comparison tour . . . long enough to let you explore every facet of Imperial 










performance, handling, comfort, craftsmanship. 

There will be no eager sales talk. Our representative will go over the controls 
with you, then hand you the keys. What happens then between the Imperial and 
you will be all the “selling” you'll get. 

One of the Imperial dealers in your area will be in touch with you soon to 
arrange a convenient day and time. 


VIPER 


AMERICA’S MOST CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 














IMPERIAL LEBARON FOUR-DOOR SOUTHAMPTON 








Y. Dp. if zag like to take an Imperial on a comparison tour without waiting for an invitation, write on your 
viper iat Division, ane Jefferson, Peiroit, Mickaer: 
ey ; ”) A 












LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 





Aehadit doysd atile whe — 


You CAN BE THE MOST PRUDENT AND CAUTIOUS DRIVER and damages? Liberty’s full-time, professional claimsmen are 
sul fall victim to the “‘if-only” driver the kind who well qualified to tackle the job of collecting evidence to 
takes chances on his car or himself. If you’re a Liberty back you up; photographs of the accident scene, appraisal 
Mutual policyholder, here’s how this 10,000 manpower of damage to the other car, police reports, medical records 
company comes through for you. @ Start with your car Often they must make diligent search for the key eye- 
If it’s smashed up, Liberty claims service pays for towing, witness who remained in the background at the accident 
body work, repainting, even replacement. Injured _pas- scene. More often than not, they find him. And Liberty 
sengers in your car? Liberty’s Medical Expense coverage will defend a civil suit against you. m@ We have 150 offices 
pays for ambulances, emergency-ward treatment, hospital across the U. S. and Canada. Phone one today 

and doctor care. Suppose there’s a threat of being sued for and find out about Liberty’s low-cost protection 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
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HANSON & BARTON AT REMBRANDT AUCTION 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Gets M. Quer 


EWS used to be defined as the un- 

expected—or what's new, and the 
man who bit the dog was trotted out 
solemnly as the favorite object of jour- 
nalistic curiosity. But Time takes a dif- 
ferent view. Increasingly, the real busi- 
ness of journalism is not to report the 
newest transitory “scoop” or to record 
the latest accident (though FIVE KILLED 
IN HIGHWAY WRECK still has a local 
urgency). Our own job, in a world 
that gets more complex all the time, is 
to sort out the essential from the tran- 
sitory, to get to the bottom of conflict- 
ing claims, to pierce through the prop- 
aganda and the puffery, to try to get 
the facts right and to make the con- 
clusions sound. In doing so, we must 
deal with the familiar as well as the 
bizarre, and with the foreseeable as 
well as the unexpected. 

In fact, a lot of today’s news is 
foreseeable. On a date well established 
in advance, a book is published and be- 
comes reportable “news.” Theaters 
have their opening nights, movies their 
release dates, and governments and re- 
ligions their scheduled cer nials. Ev- 
eryone is free to treat of them at the 
same time, and in the sharply competi- 
tive field of journalism (newspapers 
radio, TV, magazines) this creates an 
impulse to be different. Some concen- 
trate on the sideline trivia, Others try 
to be first with news of a great concert 
by talking about it before it happens, 











which is easy but not apt to be in- 
formative. We confess to a general 
prejudice in favor of talking about the 
event afterward—to review how well 
Artur Rubinstein actually played rath- 
er than to anticipate his reception 
from a desire to appear first. 

How Tre treats foreseeable news 
is well illustrated by this week's cover 
story. Along with everybody else. we 
knew of the coming “million-dollar 
Rembrandt sale” months ago, and pre- 
pared for it by photographing the 
painting well in advance for the cover. 
Art Editor Bruce Barton and Research- 
er Deborah Hanson dug deep into the 
sale of previous great paintings at 
great prices, and the result is an art 
bonus—four pages of color reproduc- 
tions of these masters. Then, building 
around last week's auction, Barton 
(with the help of correspondents in 
London, Paris and Rome) delved into 
the fascinating story of today’s expen- 
sive art market. Finally Barton and 
Researcher Hanson were among the 
privileged few, along with dealers and 
bidders, present at the auction. 

The importance of the occasion was 
foreseeable—which enabled Time to 
make its preparation. But the suspense 
—who would buy, how much would 
he pay?—remained until the event it 
self. Putting the two together is the 
way we like to handle Art’s Story of 
the Year. 
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Does one Doctor tell another Doctor? 


Why do so many Doctors drive 
Buicks? 


Is it something that one doctor tells 
another doctor so that this tradition 
of “the Doctor's Buick” keeps rolling 
along, year after year? 


Maybe, but there’s more to it. 


First of all, Buick is a thoroughly 
reliable car and will deliver thousands 
and thousands of carefree miles in all 


kinds of weather through all kinds of 
roads with the barest minimum of 


servicing attention. 


And that’s no accident. The 1962 
Buick you see here is the end product 
of a reliability program as rigorous 
and demanding as anything known 


in the most exacting of precision 
manufacturing. It is also backed by 
4,400,000 miles of road testing in 33 
states. No Buick was ever a hothouse 
flower. 


Another reason Doctors like Buick is 
because Buick looks like what it is— 
a fine, modern, up-and-coming kind 
of car without ostentation. You can 
drive it with pride anywhere because 
it says nice things about you in a 
lively, unassuming tone of voice. 


But there is another reason why the 
Doctor orders Buick. 


Doctors are very busy people. They 
must snatch their minutes and hours 
of relaxation where and when they 
can. For a great many Doctors, the 


1962 BUICK 


hours they spend at the wheel of a 
Buick are among their most pleasant, 
relaxing and exhilarating hours. 
Simply because it is such sheer good 
fun to drive a 1962 Buick with its 
great Advanced Thrust performance. 


Incidentally, Doctors prescribe all 
kinds of Buicks for themselves: 
Electra 225°s, Invictas, LeSabres, 
Specials, Skylarks and a surprising 
number of convertibles—some of 
which show a tendency to get into the 
hands of the Doctor's wife quite 
frequently. 


Why not prescribe a Buick for your- 
self this year? Your nearest Quality 
Buick Dealer will make it very easy. 


BUICK MOTOR DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORP 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER ANNOUNCES a completely 
new unabridged dictionary that brings you 
today’s language in a fresh, new, exciting way! 


Webster’s 
Third 


New International 


Dictionary 


This is the English language 
as it is spoken and written — 
a personal key to knowledge, 
enjoyment, and success for you 
and your entire family... 


This is for you: for every man or 
woman who knows the advantages that 
come through better understanding and 
use of the English language. 

This is the new —all new (not a 
revision) —Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged: the dictionary of the 
English language as it is today. 


As you love words, 
as you admire clear expression... 
... you will delight in the liveliness and 
freshness of Webster's Third New In- 
ternational. It is the living language: 
vivid, exciting, and warm. Like no 
dictionary you've ever used, 


The living language... 

to enjoy and understand 
Almost a generation and $3,500,000 
ago saw the beginning of this tre- 
mendous project. Over 100 language 
specialists on the resident Merriam- 
Webster staff — and hundreds of 
special consultants — were involved. 

Now out of a unique research and 
editorial program comes the great new 
Merriam-Webster Unabridged. 

With it, you hold the English lan- 
guage in your hands: the working vocab- 
ulary of the English-speaking world. 
Complete, up-to-date to serve students, 
scholars, business and professional 
people, you and your family! Here, as 
with preceding Merriam-Websters, is 
the final language authority of its time. 


100,000 new words or new meanings! 
This new dictionary brings you 100,000 
new words or new meanings never 
before included in the unabridged Mer- 
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WEBSTER'S 


riam-Webster. It covers the tremendous 
changes in the general language and 
the advances in science, medicine, 
space, atomics. Over 450,000 entries, 


Definitions take you to the 
heart of meaning — fast! 


In the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged, the meaning of every 
word is given vividly in a single flash- 
ing phrase of precise meaning for 
quicker, easier understanding. TIME: 
“Every definition is really new.” 


200,000 demonstrations 
of word meanings! 


In thousands of instances, definitions 
are followed by actual quotations from 
well-known persons and publications to 
show you exactly how a word is used. 
NEWSWEEK: “Ir positively crackles 
with the words of current notables,” 

These dramatic new features com- 
bine with many others such as: a sim- 
plified pronunciation key; 20 magnifi- 
cent plates in glorious color; 1,000 
crystal-clear synonym articles; fresh, 
complete accounts of word origins; 
clear and easy-to-read type in an easier- 
to-handle book. 


Wonderful growth investment 
for you and your family 

You will find the new Merriam- 
Webster Unabridged exciting, inspir- 
ing, and informative. Covering every 
area of human thought, it is inexhaust- 
ible; you cannot use it up. 

In all the wonderful world of books 
here is an investment that will grow 








for years to come. NBC-TV NET- 
WORK: “.. . A real bargain at ten 
words for only a penny.” Now is the 
time to make it yours — without wait- 
ing. Examine and buy a copy conven- 
iently and without delay at your leading 
department, book, or stationery store. 


INSIST ON 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


WARNING: Don't confuse this genuine 
unabridged Merriam-Webster with “big” 
dictionaries offered as supermarket pre- 
miums or in “free” offers. Look for the 
Merriam-Webster trademark to protect 
yourself from inferior substitutes. 


INDIA PAPER 
STYLE (fa 






reduc lek 
7 and weight by 
approx. one fourth, 





Colorful, new 16-page booklet — free. 
Just mail coupon..-------------- 1 


iG. & C. MERRIAM CO., DEPT. 802, 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
I'd like to know more about our changing lan- 
guage and your exciting, new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged. Please send me free copy of your 
new booklet, ‘‘Hold the English language in your 
two hands...” 


Name 


City and State 


’ 
| 
- 














Today’s world of stereophonics: 


Are you disenchanted ... or do you own a Magnavox? 


Stereophonics has added a spectacular new dimension to 
high fidelity reproduction of music in the home, and is 
now being enjoyed by millions of families. 


More than 10 million “stereos” haye been purchased 
since its introduction three years ago . . . this, in spite of 
the confusing claims, misrepresentations and much 
equipment offered that is neither hi-fi nor stereo . . . at- 
testing to the high interest in music as well as the cultural 
advancement of Americans. The “promise” held forth 
by the “miracle of stereophonics” has disenchanted 
millions. However, Magnavox owners are enjoying its 
full benefits. 


More people have bought Magnavox stereo-high fidel- 
ity than any other brand! In the most recent depth 
survey (7,200 record selling dealers) made by the New 
York University and published by Billboard magazine, 
Magnavox is consistently shown to be the leading 
brand—currently selling 48.3% of all stereo-high fi- 
delity priced from $100 upwards. This recognition of 
Magnavox quality and value is the more significant, since 
these sales are made only by a few franchised dealers in 
each community. 


Magnavox is the first choice of music lovers because it 
lives up to the full potential of stereophonics in every 
way. Fifty years of pioneering in sound . . . beginning 
with the invention of the loudspeaker by Magnavox... 
has contributed to accumulated know-how that truly 
distinguishes Magnavox as the world’s finest. Here are 
but a few of the benefits you receive only from 
Magnavox: 





The Contemporary 
in mahogany, $299.50 e 


Music becomes magic. One of many beautiful furniture 
styles: Six speakers—including two 12” woofers, powerful 
stereo amplifiers, precision noise-free FM/AM radio. Gliding 
top panels give most convenient access to all controls. 
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True Stereo-High Fidelity—only Magnavox attains the 
spectacular dimension of stereophonics and the tonal 
purity of high fidelity with an advanced acoustical system 
that projects sound from the sides as well as the cabinet 
front—reflecting it from your room walls—as in a con- 
cert hall; to surround you with the beauty of music! 


Now your records can last a lifetime—for only the 
fabulous new Micromatic player is so precise, the feather- 
light pick-up plays perfectly at only 1/10 ounce touch. 
Because there is no discernible record or stylus wear, 
the Diamond Stylus is guaranteed for 10 years. Your 
music is always at perfect pitch, for the turntable speed 
is certified to be within + 1% of absolute. 


Most dependable—new reliability technology makes 
Magnavox so trouble-free that only Magnavox guaran- 
tees service as well as all parts and tubes for a full year 
in Gold Seal models. 





Magnavox is the finest and your best buy on any basis 
of comparison—only sold direct through carefully se- 
lected dealers (listed in the Yellow Pages)—saving you 
the cost of middleman distribution. Choose from 40 
styles to suit every taste and budget. Portable phono- 
graphs are priced from $69.90 . . . Consoles from only 
$149.50. See the beautiful models priced for our 50th 
Anniversary celebration before December 10th. 


tHo~~ 


Frank Freimann, President, 
The Magnavox Company, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


the magnificent 


Magnavox 





The Imperial Normandy 
in cherry or antique ivory, $525 


Has no equal at any price—this magnificent FM/AM radio- 
phonograph has a distortion-free, high-efficiency sound 
system utilizing exponential horns to reproduce treble tones. 
Two powerful 15” bass woofers reproduce true bass. 
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POLITICS 
Thunder Against the Right 


Since last spring. when the John Birch 
Society was flushed from the secrecy of 
its chapter meetings into public view, a 
new and militant minority of the far 
right has increasingly become a force to 
reckon with in U.S. political life. But 
last week came the reaction—and across 


JOE sc 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
“Neither warmongers nor appeaser 


WEL LIFE 





the land 
ultra right. 
At the annual meeting of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in Washing- 
ton, the U.S. Roman Catholic hierarchy 
accepted a study report from the con- 
ference’s Department of Social Action, 
which attacked chauvinistic extremists 
who “divert attention from critical Com- 
munist gains in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America.” The report was presented by 
Archbishop William E. Cousins of Mil- 
waukee and written by Father John F. 
Cronin, the N.C.W.C.’s famed expert on 
Communist infiltration of labor unions. 
Without mentioning the Birchers by 
name, it made clear that the warning 
was aimed at groups “which emphasize 
the danger of domestic subversion, and 
give little attention to the worldwide ac- 
tivities of Communist parties” and also 
“use tactics and methods borrowed from 
the Communist Party.” The report's con- 
clusion; “These groups are unwittingly 


there was thunder against the 





aiding the Communist cause by dividing 
and confusing Americans.” 

Division & Hysteria. A similar con- 
clusion was reached by the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, which 
represents more than 1,000,c0o Reform 
Jews. At the close of its 46th General 
Assembly in Washington, the Union ac- 
cused the right-wing extremists of weak- 
ening the nation by “stirring division and 
hysteria.” “We are fearful,” the Union 
resolved, in a statement that was 
directed against left-wing radicals, “that 
rational discussion is being corrupted by 
the hatred and fear fomented by ultra- 
right-wing groups which exploit cold-war 
anxieties and the frictions engendered by 
integration and other social problems. 

Still another attack came from Attor- 
ney General Robert F. Kennedy. In Dal- 
las. where the ultras have a_ politically 
powerful group of adherents, Kennedy 
lashed the Birchers and their allies as a 
“tremendous danger” to the U.S. First 
making it clear that he had no sympathy 
for defeatists “who would rather be Red 
than dead.” Kennedy went on to say: 
“Nor do I have any sympathy with those, 
who in the name of fighting Communism, 
sow the seeds of suspicion and distrust 
by making false or irresponsible charges, 
not only against their neighbors but 
against courageous teachers and public 
officials and against the foundations of 
our Government—Congress, the Supreme 
Court. and even the presidency itself.”* 

Easy Solution, Now. The most telling 
criticisms of the extremist groups were 
delivered by President John Kennedy in 
two speeches on his first trip to the West 
Coast since his inauguration, Wearing the 
crimson academic robe of a Harvard 
LL.B., and speaking above the pink gera- 
niums in the Edmundson Pavilion of the 
University of Washington, Kennedy de- 
fended his foreign policies against those 
who “lack confidence in our long-run 
capacity to survive’ and those who “want 
some quick and cheap and easy solution, 
now.”” Most Americans. he said, accept the 
reality that “we must face problems which 
do not lend themselves to easy, quick or 
permanent solutions. And we must face 
the fact that the United States is neither 
omnipotent nor omniscient, and that we 


also 


In a joking aside, Bob Kennedy noted that 
the “only Birchers have 


uncovered is President Eisenhower” 


Communist the John 
a reference 
to the absurd charge in Birch Society President 
Robert Welch’s Blue Book that Ike was “a 


conscious agent of the Communist conspiracy.” 


cannot right every wrong or reverse each 
adversity, and that therefore there cannot 
be an American solution for every wor'd 
problem.” 

The essential reality of a tangled world 
the President continued, is that “diplo- 
macy and defense are not substitutes for 
one another. Either, alone, would fail 
. . . At a time when a single clash could 
escalate overnight into a holocaust of 





ARCHBISHOP COUSINS 
. neither hard nor soft.” 


mushroom clouds, a great power does not 
prove its firmness by leaving the task of 
exploring the other's intentions to sentries 
or those without full responsibility. Nor 
can ultimate weapons rightfully be em- 
ployed, or the ultimate sacrifice right- 
fully demanded of our citizens, until every 
reasonable solution has been explored. 

“In short, we are neither warmongers 
nor appeasers, neither hard nor soft. We 
are Americans, determined to defend the 
frontiers of freedom by an_ honorable 
peace, if peace is possible, but by arms if 
arms are used against us.’ 

Return to a Theme. It was a speech 
said aides, that Kennedy had long wanted 
to get off his chest. Once having done so, 
the President returned to the theme time 
and again in his talks during a three-day 
tour that took him to Seattle for a ban- 
quet honoring Senator Warren Magnu- 
son (see box), to Bonham, Texas, for the 
funeral of Sam Rayburn. to Phoenix for 
another ceremonial dinner for Arizona's 


venerable Democratic Senator Carl Hay- 
den, 84, and finally to Los Angeles for a 
Democratic fund-raising dinner. 

In Los Angeles, as in Seattle, Kennedy 
spoke soberly against “those on the fring- 
es of our society who have sought to es- 
cape their own responsibility by finding a 
simple solution, an appealing slogan or a 
convenient scapegoat.” These “discordant 
voices,” said the President. “look sus- 
piciously at their neighbors and their lead- 
ers. They call for a man on horseback be- 
cause they do not trust the people. They 
find treason in our finest churches, in our 
highest court, and even in the treatment 
of our water. They equate the Democratic 


Party with the welfare state, the welfare 
state with socialism, and socialism with 
communism. They quite rightly object to 
politics intruding on the military—but 
they are anxious for the military to en- 
gage in politics.” 

A Different View. “But you and I and 
most Americans take a different view of 
our peril. We know that it comes from 
without, not within. It must be met by 
quiet preparedness, not provocative 
speeches ... So let us not heed these 
counsels of fear and suspicion. Let us con- 
centrate more on keeping enemy bombers 
and missiles away from our shores, and 
less on keeping neighbors away from our 





shelters. Let us devote more energy to 
organizing the free and friendly nations of 
the world, with common trade and stra- 
tegic goals, and less energy to organizing 
armed bands of civilian guerrillas that are 
more likely to supply local vigilantes 
than national vigilance.” 

Concluded the President, in a plea for 
national maturity and national judgment 
in which most of the U.S. could join: 
“Let our patriotism be reflected in the 
creation of confidence rather than cru- 
sades of suspicion. The one great irrevers- 
ible trend in world history is on the side 
of liberty—and so, for all time to come, 
are we.” 


IN THE KITCHEN WITH MAGGIE 


he man to whom President Kennedy 


lines.” In his tribute last week, former 


paid tribute in Seattle last week is one 
of the U.S. Senate’s most informal and 
durable personalities. In his moments 
of reflection, Washington Democrat War- 
ren (“Maggie”) Magnuson says of his 
own success: “I've been in 23 elections, 
big and small, and I've always had the 
votes. I go to the people and I listen to 
what they've got to say, and then I tell 
them what I've got to say.” 

e 

After eight years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and 17 in the Senate, Warren 
Magnuson has not changed much. “He 
is,” says a friend, “the ever-loving, good- 
time-Charlie Scandinavian come out of 
the woods on Saturday night for fun, 
sociability, and a yearning to spread joy.” 
In the cave of winds that is the U.S. Sen- 
ate, Magnuson speaks seldom, putters 
about the aisles with an unlit cigar clenched between his 
teeth. Says he: “If you've got the votes, you don’t need the 
speech, and if you need the speech, you don't have the 
votes.” For that matter, Maggie preaches to others what he 
practices himself. Entering the Senate late one afternoon to 
drop some home-state bills into the hopper, he found Illi- 
nois’ Democrat Paul Douglas delivering an epochal speech 
to an empty chamber. Magnuson sidled up to Douglas and 
whispered; “For God’s sake, Paul, nobody's listening to 
you.” The startled Douglas sat down and Maggie hoppered 
his bills. 

Magnuson’s effectiveness comes from his off-chamber 
work as chairman of the Senate's Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, senior Democrat on the Appro- 
priations Committee, and member of many subcommittees. 
All this he calls “kitchen work.” Says Maggie: “The hard 
part is the kitchen work. These Liberals, as they call them- 
selves, they aren't the real Liberals. They get nothing done. 
They want to be out on the front porch talking while the 
rest of us are back doing the kitchen work. Well, I'll tell 
you where to look if you want to find a good Senator and 
a good Liberal or what have you. Look in the kitchen.” 

° 


As a result of his kitchen work, Magnuson can and does 
point with pride to the Bonneville Power Administration, 
the Hanford Atomic Project, a $9,000,000 federal appro- 
priation for Seattle’s 1962 World’s Fair, as well as to a 
healthy share of Government contracts for Seattle's Boeing 
plant, for the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard and the Sand 
Point Naval Air Station. He speaks of the vast Columbia 
River Basin reclamation project as though he had built it 
himseli—‘*This year I put up the Glen Canyon transmission 


SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Senator John Kennedy wryly listed Mag- 
gie’s Senate techniques: “He never visits 
the Senate until late in the afternoon, 
when almost everybody has gone home. 
He comes in at the last minute and waits 
until he can have the floor, and then he 
says, ‘What's my business? Oh, it’s noth- 
ing important. Just the Grand Coulee 
Dam.’ ” 

Born in Moorhead. Minn., and or- 
phaned as an infant, Warren Magnuson 
grew up in Lutheran Scandinavian sur- 
roundings, roamed the Northwest as a 
young man picking crops, put himself 
through the University of Washington 
and its law school, was elected to the 
state legislature in 1932, and became 
King County (Seattle) prosecutor in 
1934. Two years later he won his seat in 
the House and in 1944 moved over to the 
Senate where he became a gay blade. He had been married 
in 1928 to a former Miss Seattle and was divorced in 1935; 
now he was on the town, 
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aan 


e 

But none of his Senate colleagues held it against him. 
Once, when Georgia's venerable Senator Walter George 
chided him in the Senate lobby for missing a late-night 
vote. Maggie replied: “Senator, | knew you would take 
care of my interests and you didn't need my vote. To tell 
the truth, I had an engagement in the late afternoon with 
a very beautiful woman—a blonde, kindly girl. We had a 
cocktail, maybe two. Then we went to dinner at the 
Shoreham. It was a lovely dinner. The girl had a little 
wine, and she was really beautiful in the candlelight. Then— 
well, Senator, you wouldn't have wanted me to be rude and 
abandon her, would you now?” Said Walter George: “War- 
ren, I just never would have forgiven myself—or you—if 
you had abandoned that young lady.” 

Today, at 56, Warren Magnuson has fewer candlelight 
dinners. But he holds to other informal interests. A sleepy- 
eyed, pot-raking poker player, he likes nothing better than 
to spend an evening with Cutty Sark and cards. When 
Harry Truman was in the White House, Maggie was a 
poker-playing friend. 

Next year, Maggie comes up for re-election to a fourth 
Senate term, and at last week’s $100-a-plate testimonial 
dinner more than $260,000 was collected for his campaign. 
But there has been no evidence so far that he will have 
serious opposition—and as things now stand, he will prob- 
ably spend $250 for his filing fee, may turn much of his 
war chest over to three of his state's colleges and universities 
for a “Warren G. Magnuson Merit Award.” 
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Cettist Casats & Guests AT THE Wutte Hovust 


It might have been a Haydn concert at the court of the Esterhazys. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
An Evening with Casals 


After-dinner musicales in the East 
Room of the White House have been 
rather distressing in recent years. During 
the Eisenhower occupancy there were the 
schmalzy tunes of Hildegarde and Law- 
rence Welk. Before that, Oscar Levant 
played for company, but in the family 
circle there were the shaky soprano of 
Margaret Truman and her father’s ricki 
tick piano. Going back to the F.D.R. 
years, there was Kate Smith, Last week 
the Kennedys changed all that, with an 
evening of chamber music that sent 
shards of rapture through the world of 
serious music. 

Country Cousins. The evening was 
right out of the 18th century: it might 
almost have been a concert led by Haydn 
at the court of the Esterhazys or a com 
mand performance by C.P.E. Bach for 
Frederick the Great. The assemblage of 
153 guests was celebrated and varied. Not 
a single blue-ribbon American composer 
of serious music. from Aaron Copland to 
Alan Hovhannes. was missing from the 
guest list. The nation’s leading conductors 
—Bernstein, Ormandy, Stokowski—were 
represented in white tie and tails, and all 
of the major music critics of New York 
and Washington were eagerly present. 
Said one: “The composers acted and 
talked like poor country cousins who had 
at last been let in the front door.” 

Also among the guests were some of the 
nation’s leading patrons of music: An- 
thony A. Bliss, president of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association; Henry Ford 
II, an angel of the Detroit Symphony: 
IBM’s Thomas J. Watson Jr.,* and Labor 


Longtime Monday-night holder, as was his 
late father, of the Metropolitan Opera’s Box 35 
the best seat in the house at a cost of 


$2.000 per season, 
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Secretary Arthur Goldberg, who solved 
the Met’s union contract impasse (TIME, 
Sept. 8). The grandes dames were out 
in force—Rose Kennedy, the President's 
mother; the Castoria heiress Mrs. Robert 
Woods Bliss. and the indomitable Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth—along with such 
assorted guests from other fields as Pundit 
Walter Lippmann. Labor Chief George 
Meany, Oilman Edwin Pauley, and New 
York’s Mayor Robert Wagner (who 
played the fiddle as a boy). And 
the party was in honor of Governor Luis 
Munoz Marin and his wife, there was a 
sprinkling of Puerto Ricans, including 
Mayoress Dofa Felisa Rincon de Gautier 
of San Juan. 

The man they came to see and hear was 
84-year-old Cellist Pablo Casals, one of 
the world’s greatest performing musicians. 
Since his self-banishment from his native 
Spain in 1939, Casals has refused to fiddle 
publicly in any country that recognizes 
the Franco government,* but, as Munoz 
Marin put it, he agreed to play at the 
White House “to render the homage of 
to the great leader whom he ad- 


since 


music 
mires.” 

The evening started with the President 
presiding over half the guests at a dinner 
in the State Dining Room, while Jackie 
was hostess to the others in the Blue 
Room. There were some Melachrino ech- 
oes of the past: the Air Force Strolling 
Strings (20 wall-to-wall violinists and a 
harpist) playing Victor Herbert dinner 
music. Then, after dinner, everyone re- 
paired to the East Room, and the tone 
and tempo changed abruptly. Casals and 
his noted colleagues, Violinist Alexander 
Schneider and Pianist Mieczyslaw Hor- 
szowski, had decided to forgo the dinner 


annual summer seminars at 
rmont 


Exceptions: the 
Rudolf 
the Casals festivals in Muerto Rico 
Prades and 


Serkin’s summer quarters in \ 





each year 


and past festivals in Perpignan, 


France 
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in favor of a short rest and a warm-up re- 
hearsal, They had also ignored the formal 
order of the night, appeared in black tie 
because Casals is uncomfortable playing 
in tails. 

After the guests had taken their chairs 
Casals bent over his 250-year-old Goffril- 
ler violoncello and, with a characteristic 
grimace, began to draw out the golden 
notes of Mendelssohn's Trio in D Minor. 
Then there were Schumann's fluid Adagio 
and Allegro and five Concert Pieces by 
Couperin. As an encore, Casals played 
his own arrangement—virtually his theme 
song—of the Catalan melody, Chant of 
the Birds, 

The musicale was a wondrous success. 
With ears turned intently to the aged 
master, the critics and music lovers agreed 
that Casals had never made better music 
and that his octogenarian bow arm was as 
firm as ever. At concert’s end, the audi 
ence arose in a standing ovation. The 
President gave Casals an abrazo and sum- 
moned Alice Longworth to the front of 
the room for a bow. She had heard the 
great cellist in his last White House 
performance, 57 years before, when he 
played for her President father Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Emotional Flood. The eminent musi- 
cians in the audience were staggered by 
the emotion of it all. Said Composer Gian 
Carlo Menotti: “Nowhere in Europe 
could you have an evening like this, Eng- 
lish royalty entertains movie stars. Our 
President entertains artists.” Obbligatoed 
Eugene Ormandy: “An inspiration to all 
of us.” Leonard Bernstein, who sat with 
his head buried in his hands during most 
of the recital, was nearly overcome. “I 
was deeply moved by the entire occasion,” 
he admitted, “not merely by the music 
of Casals but by the company in which 
it was played.” Maestro Casals was the 
calmest of all. His laconic comment: “It 
went well.” 
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KENNEDY, JOHNSON, EiseNHOWER & TRUMAN AT SPEAKER RAYBURN’S FUNERAL 


ett behina 


THE CONGRESS 


Laid to Rest 

As the 
i side door, the r 
Tis of Thee. The 
glass First Baptist Church of 
Texas, was full. John Kennedy 


place in a second-row pew 


U.S. entered by 


Wy Country 


President of the 


ran playvec 





modernistic, brick and 
Bonham 
took his 
beside former 
Presidents Dwight E ind Harry 


Truman, and next to Vice President Lyn 


senhowet 


don Johnson, 
In the rows behind them 
House and 


preme Court Justice Tom Clark of Texas 


were 125 


members of the Senate, Su- 


and hundreds of other dignitaries from 


all over the U.S. At the door of the 
church, William (“Fishbait”) Miller, long 
time chief doorkeeper of the House, greet- 


} 


ed the distinguished mourners and quietly 


ushered them to their seats. Out front, an 
overflow crowd of the friends and neigh 
bors of Samuel Taliaferro Rayburn waited 
in the street. 

Great and Noble. In front of the pul 
pit, the body of Mister Sam lay in a 
bronze casket under 
Whatever 
his life shall abide 
Bernard Braskamp, chay 
We are not saving farewell, only 
night.” Elder H. G. Ball, the Primitive 
Baptist Church pastor who had baptized 
Sam Rayburn just five years ago 


mantle of deep red 
was great and noble in 
said the Rev. 


1 of the House. 








lorever 





good 


intoned 
the eulogy. Then, while the organ played 
imerica, the E Mister 
Sam's lifelong friends carried him away. 
wintry sky 
de its way to 





six ol 


The sun broke through the 
as the funeral cort 
Willow Wild Cemet 
ily plot, Sam 
beside the 
Lucinda. 

After the funeral, the 
ways. They had known 








n 





where, in the fam 
laid to rest 
favorite sister 


Ravburn 





grave of his 


mourners silently 
went their separate 
for weeks that Sam Rayburn was dying 

but he had somehow seemed indestructi 
ble, and few could believe that the end 
would really come. In fact, the 
cer that eventually 
was at work during 


fatal can 
Rayburn 


spring ol 


consumed 
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‘ f 


when lines of pain began etching his face 
ind he complained o! n back. 
Iwice during last June and July he lost 
Speak 


only to recover within moments 


iching 


consciousness while sitting in the 
ers chair 
ind carry on as though nothing had hay 
They're going to have to carry 
me out of here, God willing,” he 
said I love this House. 

The Damnedest Thing. By late August 
the cancer had so ravaged the old man 
that he could no longer carry on. Mister 
Sam_ had pretty ] 


pened. 


once 





good ide of what 

and he determined to go home 
to die. Still, as he left W 
ton four weeks before Congress adjourned 
he defiantly 
next session in January. 

In October, after a month in his Bon 
ham home, Rayburn went to Baylor Uni 
Medical Center in Dallas for ex- 
Surgical 


tiled him 


to Texas tshing- 





promised to return for the 


versity 
tensive medical tests. 


tion showed cancer of the lymphatic sys 


examina 
tem—inoperable, incurable and spreading 
through his body. When he recovered con 
sciousness, Mister Sam asked his doctors 
for the truth and got it. “This,” Rayburn 
Robert Bartley Jr. 
thing that 


told a great-nephew 


“is the damnedest ever got 
ahold of me. 

The nation’s great hastened to his hos 
pital door, First on the scene was Lyndon 
Johnson, whom Rayburn had helped raise 

polit cal 


from a neophyte to the 
Then came 


vice 
presidency President Kenne 
dy, making a 3.000-mile round trip to vis- 
it at the bedside of the stern-faced Speak 
er he had first known when he was 
freshman Massachu- 
They don't make them like that any 
said Kennedy. “He has the courage 
of ten men.” Finally came Harry 
who on that April day in 1945 
burn’s Capitol hideaway for a drink when 
he learned that Franklin Roosevelt had 
died. Emerging from the hospital room 
1 in reported that the Speaker Was as 
doughty as ever 
get off just like 
White House. I was so happy at the way 
he treated me. 


Congressman from 
setts. 
more 
Truman 


was in Ray 





He told me where to 
he did when I was in the 





Home to Bonham. Mister Sam fought 
hard against death. Pneumonia nearly fin- 
ished him, but he came back for 
The doctors with 
They tried X rays and the drug 


while. 
eased his pain drugs. 
5-Huorou- 
racil in a futile attempt to slow the can- 
cer’s spread. At last the day 


medicine 


came when 
could do no more and, at his 
own request. Mister Sam went 


Bonham for the last time 


home to 
returning to 


those friends and neighbors who for so 





long have given me a love and loyalty un 
By last 
cancer had reached his brain. He sank into 
rallied, sank and 
Finally he yielded, passed peacefully from 
his deep sleep to death. Said his doctor 
He just stopped breathing. 





surpassed in any annals. eek the 


1 coma rallied agam 


. ' 
Mister Sam's Successor 

Already 
of Sam Rayburn’s successor as Speaker. 
Democrats are ready to elect Massachu 
setts’ Representative John MeCormack 
69, when they caucus in January. McCor- 
mack was majority 
during all the years of Rayburn’s speaker 
ship. He acted as temporary Speaker when 
Rayburn went home last summer ! 
House tradition 
past half a century, the 


all but settled is the question 


Democratic leader 





nad by 
nd ”v 


broken only once in the 





ajority leader 
ind one thing Mis- 


bevond doubt, was 


succeeds as Speaker 
legacy 
McCormack al 
ready has commitments fron 
Missouri's liberal Repre- 
Richard Bolling, a Rayburn pro 
favorite of John Kennedy's. 


ter Sam left 


ot respect tor tradition, 
I] potential 
rivals except 
sentative 


tégé and 





Democrats may, however. come into 
conflict in choosing McCormack’s replace 
ment as floor leader. The 
date is Oklahoma's Carl 
rently the 
workhorse 
House. But since the majority leadership 
| toward the Speaker's chair and Mc 


Cormack likely to be a 


leading candi 
Albert. 53, cur 
Democratic whip and a party 


who is well liked by the White 








himself is not 





f 
ae 


McCormack & ALBERT 


respect for tradition 
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long-term incumbent, Albert may have 
eager opposition. Dick Bolling. 45, is one 
possibility, and so is Alabama's Albert 
Rains, 59, a moderate who gets along well 
with both the partys Northern and 
Southern blocs in the House. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Soapy Scratched 


Since his appointment ten months ago 
as Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs, onetime Michigan 
Mennen Williams has made three trips to 
\frica 
and poking into problems (and once get- 
ting poked on the jaw himself by an in- 
dignant white African). Last week Wil- 
liams was up to his bow tie in Baedekers 
preparing for a fourth trip, when he sud- 
denly canceled the safari because of “ur- 
gent at home.” In fact, the can- 
cellation came on orders from State Sec- 
retary Dean Rusk, 
over-the budget spending at 
tom 


Governor G. 





logged 75.000 miles pumping hands 


business 


who is concerned by 
Foggy Bot- 
has ordered 500 positions eliminated 
vacant. Under such cir- 
cumstances, decided Rusk, Soapy Wil- 
liams had done enough African sightseeing. 


as they become 


Help for Korea 


With his stony expression, his dark 
glasses and dark civilian suits, the erect 
little man who flew into Washington last 
week sometimes looked like a bad ‘un 
out of a foreign-intrigue movie. But 
Chung Hee Park, 44. the South Korean 
leader who normally wears the olive drab 
uniform of a four-star general, had little 


was keeping his 
sight for 
winning 


reason to smile, and he 
military trappings out of 
purpose. His trip was aimed at 
Administration support for the military 
dictatorship he set up in South Korea 
last May with the avowed goal of rooting 
out the corruption inefficiency that 
was smothering his nation. 

The Kennedy Administration has little 
fondness for Park’s military junta, which 
has dissolved the legislature, curbed free 
dom of the press, and taken an estimated 
40,000 political prisoners (most of whom 
have been released). But with Communist 
pressure mounting in Asia, the U.S. badly 
stable South 
Korea. Without General 
Park's government 
and the alternative might be far 
Said U.S. official What we 
want is a never-ending stream of 
and South 

Good Impression. As a result. the Ken- 
nedy Administration swallowed hard and 
warmly greeted the tough, austere soldier. 
Smiling broadly, Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson pumped General Park's hand 
on his arrival at the National Airport. 
Next morning, Park dutifully fulfilled the 
ritual of laying a wreath on the Tomb of 
the Unknowns, then talked with State 
Secretary Dean Rusk and Fowler Hamil- 
ton, head of the Agency for International 
Development. General Park outlined his 
five-year $2.4-billion plan for South 
Korea. indicated hopefully that he would 
like up to half of that sum to come 
from the U.S. Although Rusk and Hamil- 


good 


and 


needs a government in 


U.S. 


would soon topple 


support 


worse, 
don't 
coups 


one 


colonels in Korea. 
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ton made no promises and told him to 
rework his hastily drawn program, Park 
was assured that South Korea would con- 
tinue to get considerable U.S. aid. 
That day's lunch was the first chance 
that President Kennedy got to size up the 
general. He later invited his visitor into 
his office to continue their conversation 
conducted through interpreters 
hours. Although the seldom 
down to specifies, General Park promised 
the President that South Korea would 
hold and a constitutional ref- 
erendum in assured him that he 
working to improve South Korea's 
touchy relations with its old enemy, Ja- 


for 14 


session got 


elections 
1963 


was 








agents and it was signed by all six of 


the noted educators who comprise the 
commission,* 
The bluntly frank report tells of a po- 





lice officer, referred to only as “Y,” in 
Dawson, Ga., who arrested Negro James 
Brazier for speeding in November 1957. 
It quotes Brazier: “When I first entered 
the door of the jail, ‘Y° hit me on the 
back of the head and knocked me down 
and said, ‘You smart son-of-a-bitch, I 
been wanting to get my hands on you 
for a long time.’ I said, ‘Why you want 
me for?’ ‘Y’ You is a nigger who 
is buying new cars and we can’t hardly 
live. I'll get you yet.’"’ When Brazier 


said 





2 


fs 


SecreTARY Rusk & CHAIRMAN Park 


Better than a never-endi 

pan. Kennedy came away favorably im- 
pressed with Park, willingly posed with 
him for enhance 
the general's prestige back home, 

"We Had To." In talks with De- 
Secretary Robert McNamara, Park 
military aid for his 


pictures calculated to 


tense 





press¢ for more 








600,000-man army, got promi of a re 
view that would consider supplying mod- 
ern communications equipment, antiair- 


craft guns, and perhaps jet planes. 
Making a final pitch, General Park told 
the National Club We Koreans 
don't like military governments any 
Americans. My military 
leagues and I didn’t want to make a 
military revolution. But we had to. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Dawdling on the Corner 


The new paperback book has 307 pages 
and the simple title Justice. It is the last 
of five volumes in the second report of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, first 
created by Congress in 1957. Justice car- 
ries a chilling text about police brutality 
in both the South and the North—and it 
grave indictment 
facts were carefully investigated by field 


Press 
more 
col- 


than you 


stands as since its 


tream of coups and colonels. 


was arrested again five months later by 
the same officer, Brazier's wife related 

‘Y" then said. ‘I told you I would get 
you.” James said, ‘What do vou want to 
hurt me for? I ain't done nothing. I got 
a heap of little chillun.’ ‘Y" said, ‘I don’t 
give a goddam how many children you 
got, you're going away from here.’ ‘Y 


pulled out his pistol and stuck it 
James's stomach. 

Beaten to Death. Continues the report 
‘Brazier’s ten-year-old son pleaded with 
the officers to stop beating his father and 
was knocked to the ground by ‘Y’; the 
victim was thrown onto the floor of the 
police car with his legs dangling out- 
side. ‘Y’ kicked him twice in the 
slammed the car door on his legs 
hat full of sand into his bloody face 





groin 
threw a 
ind 
Chairman 


Members of the 


cholarly pa 





Dr. John A. Hannah, president of Michigan 
State University: Dr. Robert S. Rankin, chatr 
man of University political science de 
partment; Robert G. Storey, former dean ol 
the Southert Methodist University Law 


W. Robinson 3rd, dean of 
Law School; Erwin N. Gris 
Harva Law School; the Rev 
Hesburgh, president of Notre 


School: Spotts 
Howard Unive 
wold, dean of 
Theodore M 


Dame University 
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GALLO GANG'S FRANK ILLIANO, JoseEPH Musumeci AND ALBERT GALLO JR. 


In their le 
drove otf.” Brazier 
and “Y" was never punished. 

Shifting to the North, the 
Chicago police treatment of Negro James 
Monroe and _ his 

wakened in their West Side apartment at 

$5 a.m. by 13 police officers, ostensibly 
nvestigating a murder. The police. says 
Justice e through two doors, woke 
the Monroe couple with flashlights, and 
forced them at gun point to leave their 
bed and stand naked in the center of the 
living room. The officers roused the six 


died five days 
report cites 
who 


family were 





‘bro 


Monroe children and herded them into 
the living room. Detective Frank Pape 
struck Mr. Monroe several times with 
his flashlight. calling him ‘nigger’ and 
black boy.’ Another officer pushed Mrs, 
Monroe. Other officers hit and kicked 


several of the children and pushed them 
to the floor. The police ransacked every 


throwing clothing closets 





room trom to 
the floor, dumping drawers, ripping mat- 
ress covers.” The officers were not pun- 


although Monroe has carried a suit 
Supreme Court, is still seeking a 


ished 
to the 
civil judgment, 

Nursing & Flouting. The commission's 
concedes that 
dramatic 
clares that police brutality is “a serious 
problem throughout the U.S..” that Ne 
groes suffer from it most, and that “there 
are American citizens in the Deep South 
today partly 
they do not know if local policemen will 
help them or the when 
strikes.” To situation, the 
commission recommends federal grants to 


report such cases may be 


more than most but it de- 


who live in fear because 


mob violence 
remedy the 
police forces, a 


upgrade state and local 


federal law permitting police victims to 


sue local governments instead of only 
the officers. who can seldom pay adequate 
judgments and an amendment to federal 
law specifically banning police brutality 


and forced confessions. 





Going beyond the wort of the panel 
Father Hesburgh issued a separate state- 
nent Personally. I don’t care if the 
U.S. gets the first man on the moon if 
while this is happening on 
we dawdle along here on our corner ot 
the earth, nursing our prejudices, flouting 
our magnificent Constitution, ignoring the 
central moral problem of our times, and 
appearing hypocrites to all the world.’ 
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CRIME 
Crazy Like a Clam 


One of the meanest mobsters in the 
U:S. is small. tight-lipped hood 
Brooklyn named Joseph (“Crazy Joey”) 
Gallo. In 1g59, when he met Robert Ken- 
nedy, then counsel for Senator John Me 
Clellan’s rackets-investigating committee 
Crazy Joey examined Kennedy's office rug 
and offered his professional opinion: “It 


lrom 






would be nice lor a crap game 


With the same sneering aplomb. Gallo 
last week went on trial in Manhattan on 





charges of trying to muscle in on a Brook- 

Theodore 
to sell him 
stolen liquor. testified 
but he had demanded a cut of the 


lyn restaurant owned by one 
Moss. Not only did Gallo try 
$48,000 worth of 
Moss 
business. As a persuader 
Gallo had threatened 

hospital for 


said a detective 
I'll put vou in the 
couple of months if you 
don’t cut me in. 

Throughout the three-day Gallo 
refused to say a word in his defense, al- 
though he did allow himself a Cagney-like 


trial 





snarl at a haggle of assistant district at 
torneys Ya dirty rats!” he observed. 
The jury quickly found Gallo guilty of 


attempted extortion and conspiracy. The 


finding, his first major conviction, could 
get Gallo up to 144 years in Sing Sing 


when he is sentenced next month. 

While Crazy Joey was on trial, the cops 
rounded up 14 members of the vending 
racketeering mob that he had 
organized in Brooklyn 
ther, Albert Gallo, his two brothers, Larry 
Gallo and Albert Gallo Jr.. and such as 
sorted fish as Joseph Musumeci, Larry 
(“Big Lollypop Carna, Joseph Little 
Lollypop”) Carna and Frank (“Punchy 
Illiano. The cops made the arrests—the 
technical charge was consorting with crim- 
that is 
around that 


machine 
including his fa- 


inals each other—after word got 


to 


the Gallo mob was about 
declare a shooting war on a rival Brooklyn 
gang headed by an olive oil distributor 
who stands high 
enough in the underworld to have attend 
ed the convention of hoods in Apalachin 
N.Y., in 1957. True to their leader's im 


age, the Gallo mobsters laughed off their 


named Joseph Profaci 








arrests (see cul 


Crazy Joey Gallo’s imminent trip up 


the river leaves unsettled two puzzling at- 





tacks on members of his mob: Who tried 
to garrote Larry Gallo in a Brooklyn tavern 
in August, and who shot a Gallo lieu- 
tenant, Joseph Magnasco, in October? If 
the Gallo gangsters know. they are not 
ing. As an explanation to the boys 
ibout why Crazy Joey had clammed up 





tal 


before the jury, the Brooklyn headquar 
ters of the mob is festooned in locker 
room fashion with inspirational signs 
“Don't talk—the life you save may be 


your own. 


° 
Chicago Slaughter 

\ falling out among thieves” was the 
way Chicago's Police Superintendent Or 
lando W. Wilson put it. In fact. it was 
more of a falling down of bodies. Six 
members of underworld were 
killed in just ten days, a rate of extinction 
that compared favorably with that of the 
20s, when Al Capone was lord high ex 
cutioner and the 


Chicago's 


rhompson submachine 
gun was known affectionately as the Ch 
cago plano. 

Gaudiest of all the murders was that of 
Albert Testa, a midget-model (4 ft. 6 in.) 
burglar, counterfeiter and gambler 
was shot twice and dumped into a West 
Side alley. Pesta was a friend of the late 


William (Action 300-Ib. 


juice man” (a loans for 


who 


) Jackson 
collector of 


gangland usurers known as “juice deal 








ers”), who was tortured to death and 
stuffed into the trunk of his Cadillac 
last August. Testa, 48, had also been ro 


mancing an green-eved 
stripper 


lormer 


18-year-old 
who moonlighted as 
picked up her lowd 
ing her ears open as she took her clothe 
ol at 
mobmen it 


a police in- 





wn by keep 


command performances 
the Cicero and Franklin Park 


before 


motels. 

In addition to the versatile Testa. the 
death list included some burglars, a thiet 
juice dealer. Since the 
the possibility that 1 


and a suspected 
killings 
may ht 
has fascinated Chicago, a town 


began 
into 





a master plan of thugicidk 
that has 


UNDERWORLD's TESTA 


In a short b 
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never lost its interest in organized murder. 
But the most popular theory is that the 
hoods are being killed in unrelated fights 
over the crumbs left by the syndicate 
bosses, who, under police pressure. have 
been cutting down operations. Says Dep- 
uty Police Superintendent Joseph Morris: 
“These fellows were all messenger boys. 
li they were controlled by the syndicate, 
the killings wouldn't happen. The top 
hoodlums don’t like to bring attention to 
themselves in this way.” 


ARIZONA 
"Red" Victory 


In the twelve years since City Council 
Candidate Barry Goldwater led it into 
office against a scandal-spotted Demo- 
cratic administration, Phoenix's staunchly 
conservative, nonpartisan Charter Gov- 
ernment has cleaned up the city’s fabled 
old gambling and vice rings and won at 
least so civic awards for its efficient ways. 
With that kind of record, Charter Govern- 
ment should have waltzed to re-election 
this year. Instead, Phoenix's Mayor Sam- 
uel Mardian Jr. and his incumbent city 
councilmen found themselves in a bitter 
fight over an improbable, implausible 
issue. The charge: that Charter Govern- 
ment’s candidates—as well as Barry 
Goldwater—were soft on Communism. 

The accusation came from an ultracon- 
servative organization called the Stay 
American Committee. Formed last Octo- 
ber to “combat Communism in Phoenix,” 
the committee put up a slate of city 
councilors, chose as its mayoralty candi- 
date Insurance Man W. Buckner Hanner, 
45. To start off his campaign, Hanner, a 
World War II fighter pilot who boasts 
of his membership in the John Birch 
Society, charged that Charter Govern- 
ment’s city manager system was part of a 
plan launched by the National Municipal 
League (a thoroughly respectable associ- 
ation of U.S. civic leaders who work for 
such reforms as urban renewal, Metro 
government and modern budgeting) to 
further “the aims of internationalism and 





Communism.” Hanner added that the 
league was “uninformed about Com- 
munism.”” At a press conference, a re- 


porter asked if Hanner meant to in- 
clude Senator Goldwater, who is a re- 
gional vice president of the league. The 
answer: “I believe every single one of 
them is uninformed.” 

That was too much for Mayor Mardian, 
a Republican, who denounced the charges 
as “sheer nonsense.” Also appalled were 
Phoenix's powerful, conservative Gazette 
and Arizona Republic, which at first were 
reluctant to attack the committee, al- 
though they had given Charter Govern- 
ment strong support in the past. Despite 
the backing of Phoenix newspapers, Char- 
ter Government ran scared, spent more 
time defending itself against the pro- 
Communist charge than boasting of its 
solid civic record. 

Last week Phoenix and Charter Govern- 
ment breathed easier. Carrying his six 
councilmen with him, Mayor Mardian 
defeated Hanner 32,880 to 13,019. But 
the battle was not necessarily over. Lack- 
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ing money and experienced candidates, 
the Stay American Committee had done 
surprisingly well with its odd charges 
against responsible conservatives. “We've 
just begun to fight.” said Kay Wester- 
mann, a housewife and a founder of the 
committee. “We ain't beat yet.” 


NEW YORK 
On the Rocks 


Out of the offices of the Rockefeller 
Bros. in mid-Manhattan one evening last 
week marched nine messengers. Minutes 
later, they delivered to the city’s seven 
daily newspapers and to two national wire 
services a bare-boned, four-paragraph an- 
nouncement. After 31 years of marriage. 
Republican Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 





THE ROCKEFELLERS IN VENEZUELA (1959) 
After the fire, the ashes. 


53, and Mary Todhunter Clark Rockefel- 
ler, 54, had agreed to an “amicable” sep- 
aration that will lead to a divorce. 

The news caught New York almost com- 
pletely by surprise; even the New York 
Times, which is ordinarily not much in- 
terested in such mundane matters as di- 
vorce, made it the leading story of the 
day. Raising their five children while rang- 
ing from Manhattan to the family estate 
at Pocantico Hills in Westchester County 
to Seal Harbor, Me., to a ranch in Vene- 
zuela, Nelson and “Tod” Rockefeller had 
long appeared to be a happy couple. Last 
week they were tight-lipped about the 
specific reasons for the breakup—and so 
were their friends and agents. 

Summer Apart. But in retrospect, 
many New Yorkers could see that the 
Rockefeller split had been in the making 
for quite a while. They had not been seen 
together—at least in public—since last 
March, when fire badly damaged the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion in Albany. After Tod 
awakened Nelson by pounding on the door 
of his adjoining bedroom, they escaped 





through windows to a porch roof. While 
the mansion was being repaired. Rocky 
checked into an Albany hotel alone. Tod 
summered at Seal Harbor, he at the Vene- 
zuelan ranch. Since then, Rocky has ap- 
peared at scores of ceremonial functions; 
Tod showed up at none. 

A socialite from Philadelphia's Main 
Line and wealthy in her own right from 
Pennsylvania Railroad holdings, Tod Clark 
married Nelson Rockefeller six days after 
his 1930 graduation from Dartmouth Col- 
lege. She was hardly the sort to feel at 
home in the political milieu. But when 
Rocky boomed into elective politics in 
19538, swamping Democrat Averell Harri- 
man for Governor, Tod tried to make the 
best of it. “I certainly think it’s a chal- 
lenge and enjoyable.” she said, not quite 
convincingly, of political life. “I think 
you have an opportunity to get close to 
the real life of the community.” 

Action in Camera. With their deepest 
interests plainly diverging, it was Nelson 
Rockefeller who made the basic decision 
for separation. Before taking the big pub- 
lic step, he sought advice from his broth- 
ers Laurance, Winthrop, John and David. 
They pointed out. among other things, 
that divorce might damage his position as 
a top contender for the 1964 Republican 
presidential nomination. No divorced man 
has ever been elected President; only two 
—Democrats James M. Cox and Adlai 
Stevenson—have been nominated. Never- 
theless, Rocky was adamant. 

It was arranged that Tod Rockefeller 
would sue for the divorce—not in New 
York, where adultery is the only ground, 
but probably in her native Philadelphia, 
where divorce hearings can be held in 
camera. The prospect of divorce had not 
changed his political plans, and aides an- 
nounced that he meant to keep scheduled 
impending speaking engagements in Kan- 
sas, Maine and North Carolina. 


s © s 

This week Nelson and Tod Rockefel- 
ler's youngest son Michael, 23, was report- 
ed missing on an anthropological expedi- 
tion in New Guinea. Upon getting the 
news, Governor Rockefeller made imme- 
diate plans to fly to the area. 


NEBRASKA 
lIkemen at Work 


Ever since he left Washington, Dwight 
Eisenhower has been encouraging his for- 
mer Cabinet members to stay active in 
politics and even to run for office. First 
to heed the advice was Labor Secretary 
James Mitchell, who ran for Governor of 
New Jersey and was defeated by Demo- 
crat Richard Hughes (Time, Nov. 17). 
Last week a second Ike teammate an- 
nounced he would make the try. In Lin- 
coln, Neb., former Interior Secretary Fred 
A. Seaton announced he would run for 
Governor of Nebraska; he will probably 
face conservative Republican State Chair- 
man Charles Thone in a primary next 
May. In addition to Mitchell and Seaton, 
Ike may enlist at least one more candi- 
date. He has been urging former Defense 
Secretary Thomas Gates to run for office 
in Pennsylvania; Gates is undecided. 
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THE COLD WAR 
Death Strip 


While the West's eyes were focused 
m Walter Ulbricht’s ugly Berlin wall, 
greater, equally ugly wall was being built 

almost unnoticed by the world—alone 
the entire East-West German frontier. 
/t consists of two parallel concrete and 
hy 





whed-wire fences, with land mines seed- 
ed in between. When it is finished, it will 
run from the Baltic coastal resort of 
Traveminde to the Czech border, turning 
all of East Germany into a giant concen- 
tration camp, Last week Time Corre- 
spondent William Rademaekers toured the 
Szq-mile border, His report 

It is cold and overcast on the Baltic 
coast. Rusted strands of barbed wire run 
over the sand dunes and dip into the sea 
\cross the border in East Germany is a 
vista of desolated heath, broken only by 
1 squat Communist watchtower. Some 2c 
yds. beyond the barbed-wire barricade 
the East Germans have hacked through 
the underbrush and cleared a strip of land 
1s ft. wide. Later, I found that it rambled 
the entire length of the frontier. The pur 
pose of the strip is to enable authorities 
to trace the footsteps of fleeing East Ger 
mans to determine their route, and to 
discipline any patrols that might let them 
escape. West Germans call the cleared 
area der Todesstreifen—the death strip. 
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Any German, East or West. who sets foot 
on the strip is shot on sight. 

rhe death strip is backed up by other 
obstacles to prevent escapes from East 
Germany. Immediately behind it there is 
in effect a second death strip, which, how- 
ever. is usually lethal only at night: it is 
the 5 
shot after dark. Beyond that is a “secu 
rity zone” dotted with watchtowers that 





-meter zone.” where anvone is 





report the movements even of farmers in 
the fields. Beyond that is a five-kilometer 
(three-mile) Sperrzone «forbidden zone) 
dotted with control points that check 
travelers’ passes. available only at Com- 








munist Party headquarters. 

Down the Barrel. Despite all this, es- 
capes to the West continue, and so, south 
from Travemiinde, Ulbricht’s work gangs 
are laboring hard to close the remaining 
gaps in the new wall. At the West German 
town of Schlutup. a legal crossing point 
the East Germans have put on a friendly 
face for tourists driving into E Ger- 
many from Scandinavia. No barbed wire 
is visible. and the armed guards are sta- 
tioned some goo yds. beyond the border. 
\ few vards across the line from Schlutup 
in East Germany actually lives a West 
German family. Two young boys wearing 





soldier caps play on the road, marching 
solemnly between East and West. 

But in the fields south of Liibeck, the 
double barbed wire resumes. and it is no 
slipshod affair. Cement pylons are sunk 
3 ft. into the ground and stand slightly 
over 6 ft. above it. Each pylon is threaded 





with seven strands of wire. Along the bor- 
der a tractor equipped with a posthole 
digger is busily planting holes every dozen 


d all of East Germany into a giant 


feet. As I watched the work crews through 
my binoculars, I suddenly found myself 
staring down the barrel of an East German 
submachine gun across the barrier. 

The fence follows the border like a 
giant snake, twisting and turning. dipping 
and curving around fingers of West Ger- 
man land that jut into East Germany. On 
the Elbe River north of Helmstedt. East 
German patrol boats watch out for refu- 
gees. At Schnackenburg, the Communist 
patrol boats share the river with West 





German customs boats, inspecting the 
traffic that flows into East Germany. “It’s 
hard to believe that this is the Elbe. and 
that these people speak German says 
one West German customs official. “We 
haven't exchanged words in five years. 
Vodka & Cigarettes. Between Schnack- 
enburg and Helmstedt, hundreds of work- 
corps youths are building the new wall. 


In some areas, the crews manage to seal 
off as much as six miles of the border 
a day. The fence weaves through the 
Hansel-and-Gretel-like Harz Mountain 
forests. Near Braunlage. I came upon two 
miserably wet East German guards stand 
ing alongside the brook that separates the 
two zones. From my side of the barbed 
wire, I offered them a cigarette and then 
a drink from a pocket flask. “Ju, bitte,” 
they said, and | threw both cigarettes 
and flask across the brook and _ barrier. 
They puffed deeply on the cigarettes and 
pullec appreciatively on the vodka, then 
threw the cigarette puck and flask back 





and disappeared into the forest. 

At one point where the double rows of 
barbed wire run parallel to the West Ger 
man Autobuln, the East Germans have 
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built a huge billboard on their side of 
the line, on which is drawn a likeness of 
the great German writer and the slo- 
gan: “Anti-bolshevism is the underlying 
madness of the 20th century.—Thomas 
Mann.”* 

Ten a Day. From Gottingen to the 
Czech border, there are still many open 
patches where no fences are visible. But 
the woods have been cleared, and pylons 
are stockpiled, ready to be sunk. At the 
Czech border, the East Germans have run 
their fence to foil East Germans who 
might try to escape to the West through 
that corner of Czechoslovakia that borders 
on both East and West Germany. 

How successful is the greater wall? 
Refugees from East Germany this month 
have trickled to fewer than ten a day, 
compared with 50 a day in October. Sig- 
nificantly, most of those who are coming 
over the line are not civilians but defect- 
ing military—their uniforms allow them 
to get within striking distance of the 
frontier. To cut down on further escapes 
by people living near the border, the 
Communists are engaged in a _ mass- 
evacuation scheme; some 200.000 East 
Germans living near the line are being 
relocated in the East. 


Moscow Chat 


An ambitious West German diplomat 
more or less went into business for himself 
last week and created a major interna- 
tional flap over Berlin. Bonn’s Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow is stocky little Hans An- 
ton Kroll, 63. a brusque. elbowy diplomat 
who is widely disliked in the diplomatic 
world for such incidents as calling the 
Japanese “half apes,” or using embassy 
secretaries as waitresses at cocktail par- 
ties. More seriously. Kroll plugs German 
rapprochement with Russia. “We must 
take the détente bus before it leaves with- 
out us.” he insists. “We must establish 
good enough relations with Moscow so 
that the Soviets will hesitate to reach a 
reckless settlement in Washington at our 
expense.” 

Respect Wanted. At a Moscow recep- 
tion two weeks ago, Kroll found himself 
alongside Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko, who casually suggested that 
some interim Berlin solution might be pos- 
sible. Pressed to elaborate, Gromyko out- 
lined a three-point plan in which West 
Berlin's freedom and its access to the 
West might be guaranteed in exchange 
for the West's agreement to “respect” 
East German sovereignty. Gromyko and 
U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk had 
gone over the same ground in their Sep- 
tember talks in Washington and New 
York. But Kroll excitedly buttonholed Ni- 
kita Khrushchev on the subject a little 
later in the evening. Khrushchev asked 
Kroll to drop over to his office for a chat 
soon, and when Kroll presented himself 
two days later, Nikita said jovially: “Tell 


* Mann often made such left-wing sounds. 
After he fled Germany in 1938, he was a 
supporter of all anti-Nazi groups, which often 
included Communists. His defense of the Com- 
munists for their anti-Nazi position was later 
used by them for their own purposes. 
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DER ALTE TODAY 


HE man who meets President Ken- 

nedy this week is not only the 
world’s oldest head of government; at 
85. Konrad Adenauer is the greatest 
German of his time. and one of the 
greatest Europeans. 

At home, in the wake of elections 
he narrowly won, Adenauer is probably 
less popular than ever. In the West. 
some wish he had given way to a 
younger, more tractable man. Yet by 
an extraordinary combination of high 
moral fervor and ruthless political skill, 
Adenauer, at the start of his fourth 
term as Chancellor, remains the un- 
shakable spokesman for his nation— 
the man who led defeated and despised 
Germany firmly into “the Christian 
world of the West.” 

o 

Despite considerable concessions to 
his new government partners, the Free 
Democrats, Adenauer plainly remains 
his own boss. Der Alte blithely added 
to his Cabinet without consulting his 
coalition colleagues. further humili- 
ated Economics Minister Ludwig Er- 
hard (whom he considers too spineless 
to rule Germany) by withdrawing Er- 
hard’s unofficial title of Vice Chan- 
cellor, and coolly refused to give the 
Bundestag the customary summation 
of the new government's policies. 

His position on Berlin remains es- 
sentially unshaken; no recognition for 
East Germany, no thinning out of the 
troops in West Germany, no recogni- 
tion of Poland's Oder-Neisse frontier 
with East Germany. One demand he is 
prepared to make in Washington: the 
right of NATO. including West Ger- 
many, to determine, independently of 
the U.S., when nuclear weapons must 
be used. Says he: “A situation could 
arise where one hour might be de- 
cisive for us all and the President of 
the United States might not be reach- 
able.” If Washington wants a “flexi- 
ble” approach to Moscow, Adenauer 
is not necessarily opposed. He merely 
warns: “The Russians will negotiate 
with you only when you are strong.” 

° 

The Adenauer position must be seen 
against the background of his accom- 
plishments during the last twelve years. 
At the age of 73, he took over a nation 
that then cost the U.S, taxpayer a bil- 
lion dollars a year—and turned it into 
one of the world’s strongest economies. 
West German steel production was 9 
million metric tons a year (compared 
with 34 million today), there were 
1,300,000 unemployed (none today), 
the average German had a monthly in- 
come of 243 marks (well over 500 to- 
day). Germany's economic recovery 
was largely the work of Ludwig Er- 
hard, but it would not have been possi- 
ble without Adenauer, who, while bored 
with the details of economics, believes 











STAN WAYMAN—LIFE 


firmly that the free individual, work- 
ing hard for his own gain, can in the 
long run accomplish more than the 
state-subsidized creature. 

Above all, Adenauer made West Ger- 
many’s recovery part of Western Eu- 
rope’s. He became an enthusiastic ally 
of Jean Monnet's in fighting for the 
European Common Market—which 
Adenauer proposed as early as 1946— 
and he has brought about greater amity 
between France and Germany, Europe's 
traditional foes. than existed at any 


other time in history. 
e 


Adenauer has made a nation with 
little talent for democracy into a func- 
tioning parliamentary society. Its peo- 
ple, the “carnivorous sheep” who could 
be led to every form of political prof- 
ligacy, have clamped total civilian 
control on the militarists who launched 
five aggressive wars in less than a 
century. West Germany today again 
boasts the biggest army on Western 
European soil. But today German arms 
are valued, not feared—except by 
Communists. 

Adenauer did not shirk Germany's 
moral responsibility: he has made the 
nation assume its share of guilt for 
World War II and for the inhumanity 
toward the Jews (he negotiated a for- 
mal reparations agreement with Israel). 
Yet. he has combined common sense 
and compassion in declaring that a 
member of the Nazi Party who did 
not personally participate in crime 
must not be condemned “forever.” 

Born only five years after the earlier 
Iron Chancellor, Bismarck, welded the 
German states into a single nation, 
Adenauer may not realize the goal of 
a reunited Germany. But in the light 
of history, the goal of a united Europe 
may be more important. Adenauer has 
dedicated his life to the proposition 
that “we belong to the West.” and 
he calls the Americans “the best Eu- 
ropeans of all.” During a visit to 
Washington in 1953, he was deeply 
moved when he heard Deutschland 
tiber Alles played after The Star- 
Spangled Banner. He recalls it as one 
of his great moments. At the time, he 
only said: “This is a turning point 
of history.” 
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KROLL EN ROUTE TO BONN 


Soing into business for himself. 


me how to get out of this Berlin situa- 
tion.” Kroll told him—for an hour and 
45 minutes. 

Enthusiastically, Kroll brought up the 
points Gromyko had tossed out at the re- 
ception. What's more, he added, there 
should be more contacts between West 
Germany and East Germany. Above all 
West Germany and the Soviet Union 
must come to a “grand reconciliation” to 
end the years of hostility. 

Kroll’s cabled reports on the Moscow 
chat stunned Chancellor Konrad Adenau- 
er. Within ten days he would be in Wash- 
ington for talks with President John F. 
Kennedy on the next steps in the Berlin 
cr U.S. Ambassador Thompson was 
awaiting the outcome before picking up 
his own discussions with the Russians, 
Sputtering with rage, Adenauer demanded 
Kroll’s head. 

Bowing to Pressure. Kroll was hardly 
contrite as he arrived in Bonn for his 
knuckle-rapping, demanded that the of- 
ficial criticism of his action be retracted. 
Kroll’s confidence stemmed from _ his 
prominent membership in the Free Demo- 
cratic Party, which forced its way into a 
coalition with Adenauer’s Christian Dem- 
ocrats after the September elections. The 
Free Democrats have often toyed with 
a fresh approach to the “Eastern prob- 
lem,” and the party’s boss, Erich Mende 
advised Adenauer that he would not tol- 
erate harsh treatment for Kroll. 

lhis political pressure, weighed against 
word from Bonn’s ambassador in Wash- 
ington that neither the White House nor 
the State Department was unduly con- 
cerned with Kroll’s call at the Kremlin 
softened the Chancellor's ire. All right 
he agreed, Herr Kroll could return to his 
Moscow post. But, he added, there were 
to be absolutely no more talks without 
advance approval. As he headed for Wash- 
ington, his own position on Berlin appar- 
ently unchanged, Adenauer was serene, 
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WEST GERMANY 


Lebensraum at the Top 

On Munich's  Briennerstrasse the 
wealthy West German can buy anything 
from culture to divorce, a mink to a Mer- 
cedes. Yet many new-rich businessmen 
crave a far more elusive commodity— 
Weltstellung, or status in the world. At 
12 Briennerstrasse, even this can be had. 

No. 12 houses the Madame Club, where 
the new industrial upper crust can taste 
the delights of Lebensraum at the top. 
From its front courtyard, part of a neo- 
Renaissance palace built by the old no- 
bility, to the comely blondes from Berlin 
who tend bar, the club exudes an easy 
opulence that suggests a Bavarian version 
of Rome and la dolce vita, 

Open-Dior Policy. Named for a glossy 
magazine (“Society’s largest journal for 
the most elegant group”) that claims 
00,000 readers, mostly under the dryer 
the club is owned by Madame’s genial 
Editor Heinz Weigt, 51, a barber's son 
who turned from shaves and facials to 
champagne and ego massage. The club’s 





chief aim is to make the new tycoons feel 
socially accepted if only by other new 
tycoons. Nevertheless, for dues of $7.50 
as a West German magazine delicately 
pointed out, “one does not have to be rich 
to belong. It is enough if one sufficiently 
admires and respects wealth. 

Since this includes most West Germans, 
membership at first was limited to 1,000, 
Last week it passed the 1,300 mark and 
will soon, in its founder's words. be “a 
pleasant, exclusive circle of 2,000." Grum- 
bles one member: “It’s getting more ex- 
clusive with every thousand.” Though the 
entrance is marked Members Only, Heinz 
Weigt confesses: “The manager has in 
structions to let in attractive nonmem- 











bers.’ As a result, the club’s décor consists 
partly of aspiring starlets in hopes of 
catching a producer's eye with their dar- 
ing décolletages. The open-Dior policy 


reached such extremes at a recent jump- 
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for-joy contest at the club that one ample 
young actress leaped clear out of her 
sheath. The members cheered. 

Lollo Is 101. By hook or by looks, 
Germans scramble avidly to get in on 
Madame Club’s frequent gala nights. As 
many as 400 guests cram into the high- 
columned room (legal limit: 80), often 
sit two-deep at the candlelit, mirror- 
topped tables. House champagne costs 
only $4 a bottle, but vintage Moét & 
Chandon at is swilled and spilled by 
the Jeroboam. The entertainment consists 
mostly of commercials. One recent eve- 
ning Meat Packer (and charter member) 
Kurt Distler presented a program de- 
voted to a new, deep-frozen brand of 
sausage. Status seekers come anyway to 
get their names and faces in the papers. 

As catnip, canny Heinz Weigt has be- 
stowed membership on a sprinkling of in- 
dustrial and show business high society 
claims as his most illustrious guest aging 
Hjalmar Schacht, Hitler's economic wiz- 
ard. Gina Lollobrigida has membership 
card ror. Other card carriers include Ger- 
man Stars Curt Jurgens and Winnie Mar 
kus, Tape-Recorder Tycoon Max Grun- 
dig, onetime Boxing Champ Max Schmel- 
ing. Film Producer Ilse Kugaschweski, 
and one registered aristocrat: Friedrich 
Carl Prince Fugger von Babenhausen. 

Caviar Every Day. Another lure is a 
flock of door prizes that recently included 
a purebred horse and a white Fiat. At his 
big January ball, Weigt announced last 
week, a $ hunk of Italian Riviera 
will be given as a prize. Less successful 
was his plan to solve the servant problem 
by auctioning off a maid; it was aban- 
doned after critical comment from a Ba- 
varian radio commentator. Shrugs Weigt 
“Servant problems are all the wives ever 
talk about in this place. All the men talk 
about is how to get out for an evening 
without their wives.” To promote togeth- 
erness and the illusion of belonging to a 
fast international set. Ringmaster Weigt 
also organizes hunting and opera parties 
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luxurious weekend junkets. Last May he 
led 25 paying guests and a covey of mod- 
els to the U.S. for two high-flying weeks. 
“It was a wonderful trip,” allows Weigt, 
“but you do get tired of eating caviar 
every day.” 

Last week Heinz Weigt completed plans 
for a move to bigger and plushier quar- 
ters, which a Munich hotel is providing 
free. With the club will go one present fx- 
ture: an enlarged Watteau etching, from 
which an 18th century siren peeks sugges- 
tively out at the bar as she heads for the 
shrubbery with her lover. Muses Weigt: 
“She is the symbol of the club. You see 
how her wink follows you all around the 
room? She already has everything—yet 
she still wants something more.” 


RUSSIA 
At the Kremlin Corral 


At the Kremlin gates, the boys were 
unceremoniously frisked for hidden weap- 
ons. Then Russia’s rulers hurried to the 
Politburo conference room for an emer- 
gency meeting. It was June 1953. 

Not since Stalin’s death three months 
earlier had the men at the top seemed so 
jittery. Suety Georgy Malenkov nervous- 
ly eyed dour old Vyacheslav Molotov, 
his longtime rival for Stalin's favor and 
now his partner, along with Lavrenty 
Beria, in the triumvirate chosen to run 
Russia. Even bouncy Nikita Khrushchev 
was unwontedly subdued. Only prim, 
beady-eyed Beria, Russia’s top cop, 
seemed unconcerned. Of all the men in 
the conference room and an adjoining 
office, only Beria was ignorant of the 
meeting's real purpose. 

Soon after Stalin’s death, Beria’s col- 
leagues became leary of Lavrenty. With 
a vast private army of secret police and 
15 divisions of elite troops, the ambitious 
policeman was in a perfect position to grab 
control. After tailing Beria for a few 
weeks, the Party Presidium realized that 
his coup could come any moment, and so 
they decided to spring the trap. Acting 
Party Boss Khrushchev — buttonholed 
Marshal Kirill S. Moskalenko, then com- 
mandant of the Moscow antiaircraft de- 
fenses, asked him bluntly: “Have you 
some men who are willing to risk their 
lives?” Replied Moskalenko: “I have.” 

Beria was invited forthwith to a special 
evening conference. To explain the pres- 
ence of Moskalenko’s men, he was told 
the meeting was to review defense prob- 
lems. True to his word, Moskalenko had 
managed to smuggle a submachine gun 
into the building. He waited in the next 
room as the others started grilling Beria. 
They charged that he had been a secret 
agent for the British army during its occu- 
pation of Azerbaijan in 1918. Cried Khru- 
shchev: “You are not a true Communist 
and never even joined a party organizi 
tion.” Beria, who was presumably above 
being frisked by his own men, pulled a 
gun. Khrushchev leaped on him, and 
Malenkov stubbed a floor buzzer to sum- 
mon Moskalenko’s men, who (according 
to slightly differing versions) either led 
him out of the room or machine-gunned 
him on the spot. 
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Tue Late LAVRENTY BERIA 
Caught in Nikita’s pounce. 


So went the newest chapter in the 
great Beria whodunit. Officially, the 
Kremlin announced six months after his 
arrest in 1953 that he had been secretly 
tried and executed for murder, espionage 
treason, sabotage, and for good measure. 
perversion. Ever since, there have been 
many, often conflicting, accounts ol 
Beria’s real end. The latest account 
leaked in Warsaw last week by Polish 
delegates back from the 22nd Party Con- 
gress in Moscow, was the most detailed 
version to date and, said they, was told 
by Khrushchev himself at a_ glittering 
champagne party. 

In Moscow, the Warsaw chiller was 
branded “false and fantastic.” However 
the story really ended, the Politburo is 
apparently trying hard to prevent the rise 
of another Beria. It abolished the MVD, 
freed many of its prisoners, and handed 
over police functions to a Committee on 
State Security (KGB), which is supposed 
to be accountable to the party as a whole. 
In keeping with its friendly new face, the 
Kremlin last week appointed as its new 
KGB boss a model of the rising young 
Soviet-style executive. The new top cop: 
Vladimir Semichastny, 37, who has been 
the leader of the Young Communist 
League. got his first taste of glory in 
1958 when he declared that to compare 
Boris Pasternak to a pig “is unfair to the 
pigs.”” It is not known how well he handles 
a machine gun. 


Anti-Cosmopolitanism 

In Soviet Russia, “cosmopolitan” is a 
dirty word, and it is once again increas- 
ingly applied to the Soviet Union's 3,000,- 
000 Jews. 

Interest in Israel and loyalty to the 
“alien” Jewish religion were severely pun- 
ished by Stalin, who sent hundreds of 
Jewish artists and intellectuals to jail and 
killed many others. Under Khrushchev, 
anti-Semitism seemed to abate. While 





there are now no Jews in the eleven- 
member Party Presidium, there are prom- 
inent Jewish officers in the army. and 
many Russian space scientists are Jews. 
In recent years Khrushchev’s regime has 
permitted limited publication of works 
by famed Jewish Writer Sholom Alei- 
chem, allowed Jewish theatrical and va- 
riety troupes to be formed. Three months 
ago, the Kremlin for the first time in 
years authorized a Yiddish-language mag- 
azine (carefully controlled, of course). 
But the campaign against Jewish “na- 
tionalism” was only dormant. Throughout 
the thaw, a steady trickle of anti-Semitic 
propaganda reminded Russian Jews that 
official policy had only moderated, not 
changed. Such traditional Jewish practices 
as circumcision, bar mitzvah, and the bak- 
ing of unleavened bread drew sneering 
allusions in the Soviet press to “fanatics 
of the Talmud,” who practice “cruelty 
rituals.” In August Kiev’s humorous 
monthly Perets (Pepper) lumped Jews, 
Nazis and Konrad Adenauer together in a 
grotesque front-page cartoon that placed 
the swastika inside the Star of David. 
Then came a harsher reminder. To jail 
last month, for sentences ranging from 
three to twelve years. went a respected 
leader of Leningrad Jewry. Gedalia 
Pechersky. 60. along with five other 
prominent Leningrad and Moscow Jews. 
Pechersky’s alleged crime: passing in- 
telligence information to agents of a for- 
eign embassy during religious services. 
The embassy was Israel's, and the agent 
was Diplomat Yaakov Sharett, son of ex- 
Premier Moshe Sharett, who was expelled 
by the Russians earlier this year. In part, 
the imprisonment of the Jewish leaders 
seemed like retaliation for the sentencing 
in Israel of several “agents of foreign 
powers” as spies in recent months. But 
clearly it was also a renewed attack on 
“cosmopolitanism.” Last week, as word 
leaked out that three more Jews had been 
jailed, the Russians seemed embarrassed 
by the worldwide publicity. The news 
agency Tass accused the West of insulting 
“the honor of hundreds of thousands of 
Jews who work in all branches of our 
economy and culture.” Significantly, Tass 
distributed its protest only abroad. 


COMMUNISTS 
Still Stalin 


> The Radio Warsaw disk jockey ob- 
viously did not know the score. Thought- 
lessly he played a cantata by Soviet 
Composer Aram Khachaturian written in 
praise of Joseph Stalin, Last week the 
square deejay lost his job. 
> In Russia, a soccer match between 
Volgograd (formerly Stalingrad) and Tif- 
lis, capital of Stalin’s native Georgia, was 
called off by officials who feared that pro- 
Stalin Tiflis fans would riot at the sight 
of Volgograd jerseys. 

From East Berlin’s Stalinallee to a 
Paris suburb’s Rue Staline.* street signs 





% In Ivry-sur-Seine (constituency of French 
Communist Chief Maurice Thorez), where the 
suburb’s Red mayor changed the street to Rue 
Lenine 
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THE MACAPAGALS: BREAD & BUTTER BEAT POWER & MONEY 


COMMON MAN’S PRESIDENT 


He Promises to 


he new President of the Philip- 

pines, Diosdado Macapagal, has 
long appealed to the electorate as a tao 
(common man) who will never forget 
his humble beginnings. “I come from 
the poor. Let me reap for you the har- 
vest of the poor. Let us break the chain 
of poverty. Let me lead you to pros- 
perity!” he cried at his campaign whis- 
tle stops. “I have sat at the sumptuous 
tables of power, but I have not run 
away with the silverware.” 

. 

Stocky and quick-smiling, Macapa- 
gal (pronounced Mock-a-pa-gahl) was 
born 51 years ago in a palm-frond hut 
in rice-growing Pampanga province, 
north of Manila. His first name means 
“God-given” in Spanish. His mether 
was a devout Roman Catholic who 
taught catechism to schoolchildren, 
and his father wrote poetry in the local 
dialect. Since poets do no better finan- 
cially in the Philippines than anywhere 
else, Diosdado Macapagal’s family was 
often hungry. 

As a child, Diosdado tended the big, 
black water buffaloes that are the Phil- 
ippine beasts of burden, stole out at 
night to catch frogs in the rice fields 
for food, and did well enough in the 
village school to be named class vale- 
dictorian. He would have been too 
ashamed of his clothes to appear, if a 
generous neighbor had not supplied 
him with a white shirt and a pair of 
canvas shoes. 

Macapagal’s mother raised pigs and 
took in boarders to see him through 
high school, and he went on to the 
university while holding down a minor 
job as an accountant. After two years, 
he had to quit school because of ill 
health and lack of money. Returning 
to Pampanga, he joined a boyhood 
friend, handsome Rogelio de la Rosa, 
in writing, producing and acting in 
Tagalog operettas patterned after the 
classic Spanish zarzuelas. Macapagal 
married his friend's sister (she died 
during the war, and he is now married 
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to handsome Evangelina Macaraeg. a 
physician). As for De la Rosa, he went 
on to star in Tagalog films, becoming 
known as the “Clark Gable of the Phil- 
ippines”; in the recent campaign, he 
also ran as an independent for the 
presidency, but withdrew to back Ma- 
capagal ten days before the election. 

From his show business experience, 
Macapagal earned enough money to go 
back to school, and soon a Pampanga 
philanthropist relieved him of all wor- 
ry by offering to finance his education 
at the University of Santo Tomas. 
Graduating in 1936, Macapagal scored 
the highest grades of all candidates in 
the bar exams and was soon a legal 
assistant to Philippine President Man- 
uel Quezon. During the war, Macapa- 
gal quit as law professor at Santo 
‘Tomas to serve as an intelligence agent 
with the anti-Japanese underground, 

From the Philippine House of Rep- 
resentatives, he moved to his country’s 
U.N. delegation (in 1951 Macapagal 
had a notable verbal clash about Com- 
munist aggression with Russia’s Andrei 
Vishinsky) and on to the vice presi- 
dency, polling 117,000 more votes in 
1957 than the winning candidate for 
President, Carlos Garcia. 

se 

Macapagal’s political program is 
more rhetorical than specific, but he 
has promised to welcome foreign in- 
vestment, protect local industry, get 
the government out of nationalized 
business, and to bring “decency and 
prosperity” to the Philippines. He has 
pledged himself to the “principle of 
command responsibility” on graft. By 
that he means that “I expressly hold 
myself responsible, morally and politi- 
cally to the people, for malfeasance by 
members of my Cabinet, for the acts 
of my family and my intimates, for 
the general state of morality of the 
government, and for failure to take 
prompt and vigorous action.” 

If he means it, and can do it, a new 
day will dawn for the Philippines. 


and statues last week were torn down as 
Khrushchev’s destalinization drive con- 
tinued. The campaign proceeded without 
much opposition, An exception was Italy, 
where Stalin’s second death was the cen- 
ter of debate and confusion within the 
largest Communist party in the West. 

Reporting blandly to the party's Cen- 
tral Committee, Red Chief Palmiro Togli- 
atti backed Khrushchev. denounced Sta- 
lin’s tyranny as “a terrible tragedy,” but 
confessed himself puzzled that the name 
of Stalingrad had been changed, “because 
millions of people associate that name 
with the famous battle that was the turn- 
ing point of World War II.” Moscow, 
Togliatti added plaintively, “should take 
into account popular sentiment in capital- 
ist countries and should not insist on what 
is not absolutely necessary.” 

Most serious problem for Togliatti: a 
revolt by a powerful faction of young 
“renovators,”” who demand greater free- 
dom from Moscow. more democracy in- 
side the Italian party, a special party 
congress to debate Togliatti’s tarnished 
policies. It remained for crusty Commu- 
nist Senator Umberto Terracini to raise 
the question that was in the minds of 
Communists and anti-Communists the 
world over. Noting that Khrushchev him- 
self was long a member of Stalin's clique, 
Terracini asked whether new denuncia- 
tions in the future “might not sweep away 
Comrade Khrushchev himself.” 


THE PHILIPPINES 
The Mature People 


In the Philippines last week, 6,500,cc0 
voters went to the polls in a national elec- 
tion full of surprises. Biggest surprise: the 
election as President, by a plurality of 
600.000, of the Liberal Party's underdog, 
Diosdado Macapagal (see box), The vic- 
tor not only defeated incumbent President 
Carlos Garcia, 65, but routed Garcia's 
well-organized Nacionalista| Party ma- 
chine, which has culed through a judicious 
mixture of organization and money. Maca- 
pagal carried with him his running mate, 
ex-Senator Emmanuel Pelaez (the Presi- 
dent and Vice President are elected sepa- 
rately), and Liberals also won six of the 
eight contests for the Senate. 

Fabulous Jewels. Bread-and-butter is- 
sues won for the Liberals. Macapagal re- 
lentlessly charged the Nacionalistas with 
responsibility for high prices, abuse of 
office, nepotism and graft. “Mrs. Garcia 
owns the most fabulous set of jewelry in 
Southeast Asia!”’, he told newsmen in an 
interview; he labeled the Garcia regime 
the “most corrupt” in Philippine history. 
The government's own figures supported 
the charge of corruption: an official report 
lists 29,717 cases of administrative graft. 
of which 10,869 resulted in convictions, 
5,563 in acquittals, and 13,285 pending. 

The second, and most gratifying. sur- 
prise was the lack of bloodshed at the 
polls, since during the campaign no fewer 
than 22 people had been slain in clashes 
between Liberals and Nacionalistas. 

Philippine politics gets much of its 
murderous passion from the compadre 
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Monsanto: Chemistry on the move to the future 


Now guarding our cities, planes, ships—supersecret ‘‘black boxes” 
—electronic countermeasures that jam hostile radar with wild, 
confusing flashes. Packed with hot-glowing tubes, this high-energy 
circuitry is cooled by Monsanto Coolanols... specially developed 
dielectric fluids with an operating liquid range of over 500° F. 
Another example of how Monsanto moves ahead on many fronts 
to serve you. Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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COUNT THE DOORS 


Four doors mean you walk into the rear seat compartment of 
a Lincoln Continental convertible instead of climbing around 
the front seat. Please notice, too, how the rear doors open— 
from the center—to provide you with a wider entrance. This 
is one of the reasons the Lincoln Continental may be called 
the only luxury convertible in America. 

Interior spaciousness is another reason. On the Lincoln 
Continental! the convertible top disappears beneath the rear 
deck without stealing a single inch of seating room. This, there- 
fore, is the one convertible that has a rear seat large enough 
for three large passengers... with seven to ten inches more hip 
room than comparable convertibles. 

For this is the Continental concept: to achieve as perfect a 


luxury automobile as possible. But luxury is only one of many 
qualities you find in this great motorcar—others are: timeless, 
classic styling, and unsurpassed quality of manufacture. As 
a matter of fact, special gages and test equipment had to be 
developed to meet the exacting quality standards. The result 
is America’s finest automobile, the Lincoln Continental for 
1962. It is your wisest investment in tomorrow, warranted for 
twice as long as any other American car (two full years or 
24,000 miles).* 





LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


Product of et> Motor Company Lincoln-Mercury Division 


Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers, and its dealers, in turn, warrant to their Lincoln Continental customers as follows: That for 24 months or for 24,000 miles, whichever comes first, free 
replacement, including related labor, will be made by dealers, of any part with a defect in workmanship or materials. Tires are not covered by the warranty, appropriate adjustments will continue to be 
made by the tire companies. Owners will remain responsible for normal maintenance service and routine replacement of maintenance items such as filters, spark plugs, ignition points and wiper blades. 
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NkKRUMAH & ELIzAnetTH at Durbar 


Low candlepower for the light of Africa; generous interpretation by Her Majesty. 


system, under which politicians adopt the 
olispring of their constituents as god- 
children. Top politicos like Macapagal and 
Garcia are compadres to hundreds of peas- 
ant families who eagerly give their services 
as bodyguards, precinct workers, fund 
raisers and propagandists as well as vot- 
ers. In return, the politicians are expected 
to keep their adoptive kinsmen out of jail 
find places for them on the national pay- 
roll. For the country as a whole, the 
compadre system usually means blood 
feuds and built-in graft. 

Policing Job. It was different this time. 
Before last week's election, General Isa- 
gani Campo, chief of the 17,000-man Phil- 
ippine constabulary, told both candidates 
that his men were nonpartisan and intend- 
ed to do their policing job and nothing 
more. On election day, reinforced by de- 
tachments from the regular army. the 
constables avoided any suggestion of in- 
timidating voters by remaining 100 yds. 
from the polling places—but they kept 
order. Civie-minded organizations such as 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
Knights of Columbus set up volunteer, 
nonpartisan groups to tally results. 

At week's end even a defeated Garcia 
ally conceded that “this election 
that when the people feel a change is 
necessary, it can and will take place peace- 
fully.” And General Campo spoke for 
many of his countrymen in stating proud 
ly “Td say that the good state of p 
and order indicates the growing political 
maturity of the Filipino people. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Center of Gravity 


The hotels of Saigon last week were 
jammed with officers of the U.S. Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marines. The once- 
neglected airfield at Bien Hoa 
northeast of Saigon, is now receiving a 
steady stream of Globemasters that un- 
load tons of electric generators, radar 
equipment, trucks and Quonset huts. A 
U.S. ground crew of 200 lives in tents 
near by to service the planes and take 
care of 24 U.S. fighter-bombers and trans- 
ports scheduled to be turned over to the 
South Viet Nam government. 

Cruising offshore was the U.S.S. Prince- 
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fon with 1,300 combat-ready marines 
aboard. Admiral John H. Sides, Com- 
mander in Chief Pacific Fleet. was in 
Saigon, en route, he said, to Thailand. 
Asked if it were true that much of the 
Seventh Fleet was already in Vietnamese 
waters, the admiral replied: “The center 
of gravity of the Seventh Fleet is always 
near a troubled area.” 

In the weeks ahead, more and more 
U.S. and Vietnamese activity will become 
evident as a result of the visit to South- 
east Asia by General Maxwell Taylor. 
Among U.S. plans to help South Viet Nam 
resist massive Communist guerrilla at- 
tacks: 1) the dispatch to South Viet Nam 
of U.S. operational personnel, who might 
include such groups as demolition experts, 
engineers. communications teams and 
anti-guerrilla training officers; 2) 
naissance missions by U.S. planes along 
the border between North and South 
Viet Nam; and 3) bomber strikes at 
Communist guerrilla bases. 


GHANA 
The Queen's Visit (Contd.) 


Past the modern new general hospital 
building in the central Ghana town of 
Kumasi last week drove a sound truck 
blaring: “The man is coming. The light of 
Africa will arrive.” But Africa's 
light. Kwame Nkrumah, got a_low- 
candlepower reception from hospital staff 
and patients as he awaited his guests, Brit- 
ain’s touring Queen Elizabeth II and her 
husband, Prince Philip. The silence that 
surrounded (The Redeemer) 
was broken only when the royal pair 
arrived, to a loud burst of applause. 

Nkrumah’s chagrin was complete mo- 
ments later as he escorted the royal vis- 
itors through the hospital. Unknown to 
Osagyefo, a patient (for a glandular dis- 
order) in one of the wards was seven- 
year-old Kwame Appiah, son of recently 
Jailed Nkrumah foe, Joe Appiah, and his 
wife Peggy, daughter of Britain’s late Sir 
Stafford Cripps. Unaware of the boy's 
identity, the Queen greeted him perfunc- 
torily, then moved on. But prominently 
displayed on the child’s bedside table was 
a photograph of his father and grand- 
mother, Lady Cripps. Suddenly realizing 


recon- 


soon 


Osagyefo 


who the woman in the picture was, Prince 
Philip peeled off from the royal entourage 
and returned to the boy’s bedside. “I met 
your mother on my last visit here,” said 
Philip. “Please give her my regards.” Said 
the tousle-haired Kwame later about the 
Queen; “She is a very beautiful lady.” 

Sleeping Upright. The incident was 
the crowning embarrassment to Nkrumah 
in a swing through central and northern 
Ghana that put His High Dedication in 
a state of high dudgeon. Tribal traditions 
are still strong in the north, and feeling 
runs deep against Nkrumah for break- 
ing the power of the chiefs. 

The Queen’s tour gave Nkrumah a con- 
tinued excuse to crack down on his oppo 
nents in the United Party. There is a 
growing feeling that Osagyefo's own Con- 
vention People's Party planned the out- 
burst of bombings around Nkrumah's 
statue in Accra on the eve of the royal 
visit in order to justify the crackdown 
on the opposition. The reasoning is that 
United Party agents would have done the 
job completely and blasted the statue to 
smithereens, which would have been an 
ill omen in fetish-conscious Ghana; the 
fact that the statue was only damaged, on 
the other hand, is a good omen for 
Osagyefo. In Kumasi, one Nkrumah 
flunky admitted to planting dynamite in 
the car of a United Party member in order 
to implicate him in a plot against the state. 

Last week, Kumasi police arrested some 
200 “criminals,” most of whom were coin- 
cidentally United Party members. Jails 
are reportedly so full that prisoners must 
sleep sitting upright. 

40 Pieces of Gold. Throughout all this, 
the Queen serenely continued her tour. 
In the northern territories, tribal chiefs 
put on dazzling ceremonial durbars for 
the royal visitors. At Tamale, muscular, 
nearly nude warriors in bikini-brief grass 
skirts performed the End of the Harvest 
dance, The most spectacular ceremony 
was the Ashanti durbar laid on in Ku- 
masi before 35,000 people, including some 
150 major and minor chiefs. Host for 
the ritual was the Asantehene, Otumfuo 
Sir Osei Agyeman Prempeh I], King of 
Ashanti and the most important chief in 
all Ghana. 

Arriving at the Kumasi stadium in a 
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huge black Rolls-Royce, the Asantehene 
brought with him the golden stool that is 
supposed to contain the soul of the Ashan- 
tis. Festooned with effigies of Ashanti 
warriors, the solid-gold stool must never 
touch the ground. is always placed atop 
another stool that sits on an elephant 
skin, and is guarded by three giant tribes- 
men. Through his “linguist.” or personal 
interpreter, the Asantehene reported that 
the durbar was a most important occa- 
sion for him: he had always wanted to 
visit Buckingham Palace, and now the 
Queen was coming to see him instead. As 
his retinue fanned him with palm fronds, 
the Asantehene presented the Queen with 
a set of carved-ivory talking drums, and 
Philip with 4o pieces of Ashanti gold. 

The Queen’s visit set the Ghanaian 
government back $4,000,000, but it will 
be a bargain for Nkrumah if he manages 
to get further British aid that will ease 
Ghana’s financial straits. To this end, the 
Queen had discreetly and gracefully en- 
couraged the strengthening of Osagyefo's 
Commonwealth ties. “Let us always ree- 
ognize that the views of other members of 
the family, even if they are not the same 
as our own, nevertheless are genuinely and 
sincerely held.” she said. “Let us be 
generous in our interpretation of one an- 
other's intentions. Let us not doubt one 
another's good faith.” 


CONGO 


Savagery 

It began as just another week of heat 
and torpor in the Congo. Sweating na- 
tives, as usual, loaded palm kernels into 
boats at upcountry river stations, while 
understaffed United Nations teams passed 
out powdered milk to babies and urged 
the villagers to expand their scraggly little 
farm plots. In Leopoldville, things seemed 
normal enough: harassed Premier Cyrille 
Adoula, struggling to hold his limping cen- 
tral government together, still pondered 
ways to whip Katanga’s Secessionist 
Moise Tshombe into line, and noted 
nervously that Eastern Province’s Antoine 
Givenga talked of breaking away again to 
win autonomy for his own ragtag region. 
At U.N. headquarters, staffers looked for- 
ward to National Army Day, which, the 
army promised, would be celebrated by no 
parades—just by “calm and dignity.” 

But everyone had forgotten the sav- 
agery that lay just beneath the Congo 
veneer of nationhood. Like an ugly scene 
glimpsed by the lightning of hot equatori- 
al skies. the Congo government again 
stood revealed as incapable of governing, 
its army a disorganized rabble. 

The Hot Rumor. Fortnight ago, sev- 
eral hundred Congolese army troops ar- 
rived at the Lualaba River port town of 
Kindu in Kivu Province, an area of the 
eastern Congo lightly controlled by local 
authorities and protected only by a 200- 
man U.N. garrison of Malayan soldiers. 
The newcomers were technically members 
of General Joseph Mobutu’s central Con- 
go army; in fact they took orders from 
Eastern Province’s Gizenga, eager to ex- 
pand his influence into Kivu. They were a 
surly lot who paid scant attention to the 
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orders of their commander, Colonel Al- 
phonse Pakassa. And like most Congolese 
soldiers. they were willing to listen to any 
rumor that came along. 

Hottest rumor of the week followed the 
arrival one sultry forenoon of two plane- 
loads of U.N. Italian crewmen who had 
ferried in a shipment of U.N. scout cars 
for Kindu’s Malayan garrison. “Belgian 
paratroops!” cried Gizenga’s men as they 
hopped into trucks for the dash to the 
airport. Bursting into the nearby Malayan 
officers’ mess, where the 13 Italian flyers 
were having lunch, the Congolese soldiers 
grabbed the “Belgian” crewmen and hus- 
tled them off to a jail near town. Two 
Italians shouted their protests in French 
as they waved U.N. identity cards. “Ah, 
Flemish!” cried the Congolese as they 





began to beat the prisoners. Then someone 
opened fire. and one by one, the 13 Ital- 
ians were killed on the spot. 

Into the River. Producing knives, the 
frenzied troops then hacked the bodies 
into pieces, tossing them as souvenirs to 
the civilian crowd that watched. That 


afternoon, several Congolese soldiers 
strode into the local office of the World 
Health Organization, gleefully dropped a 
human hand on a desk and walked out 
giggling; others heaved the rest of the 
ghastly remains into the muddy Lualaba. 

“What can I do?” shrugged Colonel 
Pakassa to U.N. officials who flew in two 
days later in anxious search for the miss- 
ing airmen. “You know how soldiers are.” 
The colonel’s own men, in fact, had held 
him off at gunpoint during part of the 
savage episode. For hours he pretended 
that the Italians were still in jail, admitted 
only that they had been “beaten.” Finally, 
he announced that they had “escaped.” 
Only then did the true, grisly story begin 
to emerge. 

Stunned at the news, U.N. Congo Chief 
Sture Linner fired off his bitter report of 
the brutal tragedy to Manhattan head- 


quarters, then rushed planeloads of U.N. 
reinforcements to the Kindu garrison; 
from Central Government Premier Adoula 
he demanded, and got, brisk cooperation 
in surrounding the guilty Gizengist troops 
to start an investigation that might send 
many of the rebel soldiers to the gallows 
for murder. (In the past, rebellious Congo- 
lese troops have usually been merely con- 
fined to camp for brief periods.) 

Who's Boss? The bigger question was 
Gizenga’s own role in the massacre. He 
had been seen a few days after the kill- 
ings in Kindu itself, hundreds of miles 
from his Stanleyville headquarters. Had 
he provoked the bloody slaughter as a 
slap at the U.N.’s authority in a region he 
hoped to conquer? If so, similar trouble 
could be expected to the south in Albert- 
ville, stronghold of northern Katanga on 
Lake Tanganyika’s shore, where another 
batch of Gizenga troops turned up in an 
obvious Gizenga bid to chop off a sizable 
chunk of Moise Tshombe’s province. 

But it seemed quite possible that An- 
toine Gizenga had as little control over 
his wild-eyed soldiers as did Colonel 
Pakassa. Already, the undisciplined Gi- 
zenga “invaders” at Albertville had al- 
lowed themselves to be surrounded and 
sealed off by the local U.N. Indian forces, 
and Gizenga himself was back in con- 
cealment. He had achieved only one thing 
so far: destruction of the pact with Con- 
golese Premier Adoula, by which Eastern 
Province had been brought under the cen- 
tral Leopoldville regime. Now, Adoula 
had to start all over again with the seem- 
ingly hopeless struggle to build a unified 
Congo. Things were in such a mess that 
he had to make a hasty trip to Luluabourg 
at week’s end to quell still more rebel- 
lious troops in Kasai Province. 

Back in Manhattan U.N. headquarters, 
the Kindu tragedy came just in time to 
complicate the agendas on two important 
debates—on the Congo and on colonial- 
ism generally. In the Security Council, 
the Congo bloodshed, and the U.N.’s spe- 
cial commission report on the death of 
Patrice Lumumba (see following story), 
added to the angry bickering over a new 
mandate to stop the Congo fighting. Mos- 
cow’s Zorin immediately tried to limit the 
session’s business to a demand for action 
against Katanga’s Secessionist Tshombe, 
ignoring the uncomfortable fact that Red- 
backed Gizenga now seemed firmly in the 
secessionist camp himself. 

The U.S. and Britain forced a broader 
debate, insisting that the Council consider 
any secessionist problem, from whatever 
direction, put its weight behind a con- 
structive program to strengthen Premier 
Adoula’s central government. The U.S. 
was urging that Adoula's army be reorgan- 
ized and given a “small but effective air 
force” to back up Congolese ground 
troops; this would not be good news for 
Katanga’s Tshombe, who, with his own 
little handful of planes, has been able to 
launch deadly forays against both Adoula’s 
forces and the U.N. itself from time 
to time. 

Tshombe himself professed fear that 
the U.N. might be preparing to attack 
Katanga again, cabled the Security Coun- 
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Ask anyone about Zenith... 


They'll tell you Zenith has the reputation for 
making the finest television set you can buy. 
And Zenith owners will tell you why: years 
and years of dependable performance, with 
a sharper picture, and fewer service calls! 


Ask your dealer or serviceman what makes Zenith sc 
good! He'll tell you about Zenith’s famous handcrafted 
construction with every connection hand wired and hand 
soldered. There are no printed circuits! No production 
shortcuts! It costs more to build a television set this way 

but it means more dependable performance and fewer 
service headaches. 

He'll tell you about Zenith’s new Gold Video Guard 
Tuner with 104 16-carat gold filled contact points—that 
assure a sharper, purer picture for the lifetime of the set 
And about Zenith’s new high-speed electron gun which 
puts so much detail in your TV picture. 
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servicemen—and when you do, you'll know what. it 
means when we say, ‘‘the quality goes in before the 
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Pictured here, the Lombardy, Model 113375 with Zenith Space 
Command remote control TV tuning. Italian Provincial styling 
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cil that he was prepared to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement with anyone who ac- 
cepted “the existence of Katanga as a 
sovereign and independent nation.” He 
added: “To prevent further bloodshed 
we request your intervention to halt the 
invasion of Katanga.” 


Verdict of Murder 


When the Congo’s martyr-demagogue, 
Patrice Lumumba, died last winter deep 
inside Katanga, territory of his bitter 
political foes, the Katangese Minister of 
the Interior said: “If people accuse us of 
killing Lumumba, I will reply, ‘Prove it.’ ” 
For six months, a U.N. Commission of In- 
vestigation® has been trying to prove it. 
Its report last week. based largely on hear- 
say. hunches and gossip, did not furnish 
proof, but added considerable evidence to 
show that Lumumba was indeed murdered 
in cold blood—and probably with the con- 
nivance of Moise Tshombe’s own Katanga 
government, 

The report discredits the Katanga story 
that Lumumba was killed by indignant 
tribesmen after he escaped from a farm- 
house jail. One witness quoted by the 
commission swore that Tshombe’s Interior 
Minister Godefroid Munongo himself 
confronting the prisoner in Elisabethville 
took the bayonet from a soldier's rifle 
and plunged it into Lumumba’s chest 
then let a Belgian officer named Ruvs 
finish off the victim with a bullet in the 
head. The body was then supposedly 
taken to a refrigerator in a nearby labora 
tory and later buried at a still undisclosed 
place. But in a different version, the evi- 
dence points to another Belgian one 
Colonel Huyghe, as the killer. A Briton 
serving with the Katanga army at the 
time testified that Huyghe later boasted 
of how Lumumba’s two fellow prisoners 
were shot as they knelt to pray. Then 
Huyghe waited for Patrice himself to 
enter the room. Testified the Briton 
“When Lumumba walked in, he started 
screaming and crving for his life ... 
‘Pray, you bastard.” said Huyghe. ‘You 
had no pity on women or children or nuns 
of your own faith, so pray!’” At. this, 
goes the testimony, Lumumba fell to the 
floor, started rolling and screaming for 
mercy, and Huyghe then shot him. 

Although noting that the details of the 
story should be treated with caution, the 
U.N. commission concluded that the pris- 
17. in all 
probability “in the presence of Tshombe 
and Munongo.”” Moreover, said the report 
blame for the crime must be shared by 
Congolese Central Government President 
Joseph Kasavubu, who handed Lumumba 
over to Tshombe in the first place. 

In Elisabethville last week, Tshombe 
angrily denied all the charges, pointed out 
that the report had been put together in 
faraway Geneva. Asked Tshombe: “Why 
didn’t the commission come to Katanga?” 
The commissioners had tried, but the 
Congo Government refused to let them in, 








oners were murdered on Jan. 








* Rurma’s Justice Aung Khine, Togo’s Ayité 
d'Almeida, Ethiopia’s Ato Tashoma Hailema- 
riam, Mexico’s Dr. Salvador Martinez de Alva. 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Outward Bound 


As much as they would like to see the 
Dominican Republic’s post-Trujillo gov- 
ernment make way for democracy, U.S, 
policymakers feared that too abrupt a 
change could lead to a Castro-type take- 
over. They were reluctant to go along 
with demands by the anti-Trujillo oppo- 
sition that the late dictator’s heirs, led by 
his own son, Rafael Leonidas (“Ramfis”’) 
Trujillo Jr., be forced to give up the reins 
of government and clear out of the coun- 
try. Last October U.S. planners thought 





aOBERT W. KELLY—LIFE 
Ramris TRUJILLO 
Did the boy give away 


the island? 


that they had worked out a way to have 
democracy and Trujillos as well, Last 
week the plan suddenly went sour, and in 
the midst of the uproar, young Trujillo 
quit as head of the armed forces and re- 
portedly left the country. 

Seaborne Uncles. The U.S. labored to 
arrange a nonviolent transition. On the 
Dominican side, several members of the 
wealthy Trujillo family—but not Son 
and-Heir Ramfis—were to go into exile. 
Police brutality would be curbed (though 
Castroite political groups would continue 
to be suppressed). Large chunks of the 
Trujillo family’s land and industrial em- 
pire would be turned over to the nation. 
In return, the U.S. would seek the lifting 
of economic sanctions imposed by the 
Organization of American States after the 
late dictator was caught in a nearly suc- 
cessful 1960 plot to kill Venezuela’s Pres- 
ident Rémulo Betancourt. 

Ramfis went along with the arrange- 
ment, and by his standards, evidently 
thought that he had lived up to his part. 
His Uncle Arismendi sailed off across the 
Caribbean in the frigate Presidente Tru- 


jillo. His Uncle Héctor cruised the same 
sea in the family yacht Angelita. He sur- 
rendered eight sugar mills. Not only was 
the Castroite Popular Dominican Move- 
ment proscribed, but the police even 
began to look for its leader, Maximo 
Lopez Molina. Last week. as time drew 
near for the U.S. quid pro quo at an OAS 
meeting in Washington, Lopez Molina was 
“found” sunning himself in a_ rocking 
chair on a boardinghouse porch. 

Partial Reward. In Washington, U.S, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Robert Woodward went 
before the OAS Sanctions Committee. 
Despite reservations expressed in an OAS 
Human Rights Commission report (¢.g., 
“the serious problem that has arisen as a 
result of the arrest and disappearance of 
several persons”), said Woodward, democ- 
racy was looking up in Trujilloland, “A 
vigorous political opposition acts openly 
opposition newspapers circulate, key fig- 
ures closely associated with the former 
regime have departed.” The U.S. there- 
fore recommended, he said, that sanc- 
tions prohibiting the export of petroleum 
products and trucks to the Dominican 
Republic be lifted. Remaining economic 
sanctions would stay in effect pending 
further progress toward democracy. 

In the Dominican Republic, Wood- 
ward's words brought sharp protest from 
anti-Trujillo Dominicans. Viriato Fiallo 
head of the National Civic Union, the 
country’s largest anti-Trujillo organiza 
tion, flew to Washington to protest. But 
the bitterest reactions were among the 
Trujillos themselves. Ramfis had expected 
the U.S. to go all the way on the remov 
al of sanctions, and counted particularly 
on removal of U.S. sanctions against im- 
ports of Dominican sugar, which cost 
Trujillo $56 million last year. “I've done 
everything they asked,” he told friends. 
“What are they waiting for?” As his bit 
terness turned to anger, Castroite Lopez 
Molina was deposited back on his front 
porch as gently as he had been removed. 

Uncles Héctor and Arismendi were even 
angrier. “The boy giving away the 
island,” raged General Arismendi, and 
over Ramfis’ protests, the two flew home. 
Woodward was left with no alternative 
but to make an embarrassing return trip 
to the OAS to ask that action on his re- 
quest be delayed “indefinitely.” Ramfis 
resigned as armed forces chief of staff 
and a communiqué in his own handwrit- 
ing said that he had boarded the Angelita 
and sailed for Europe. At week's end 
Secretary of State Rusk announced wor- 
riedly: “It appears that | Héctor and 
Arismendi| may be planning to reassert 
dictatorial domination. In view of the 
possibility of political disintegration, the 
Government of the U.S. is considering 
further measures.” Rusk’s aides added 
that the U.S. would act unilaterally out 
side the framework of the OAS if neces- 
sary. Presumably, the further measures 
that Rusk was talking about were military. 
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MORE TRACTION where there’ snow... 


GOODYEAR SUBURBANITES give you Even in the roughest winter, chances are that half your driv- 

thie doubi d t il wi ing will be on cleared roads! You need the double protection 
is double advantage all winter long: of Goodyear Suburbanites— true all-winter tires . . . 

—traction to go in hubcap-deep snow, More traction. Suburbanites bite through snow that’s hubcap 

. A ith 2 i . sats. Over 3.700 individual bit- 

plus Turnpike-Proved mileage! deep with 260 big, deep-cut cleats. Over 3,700 individual bit 


ing edges are working for you all the time. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 











where there isnt ! 


More mileage. On cleared roads, you get the kind of mileage 
you get with all Goodyear tires ... Turnpike-Proved! How 
does Goodyear do it? With the best combination of tread 
rubber and tread design for winter driving. Plus 3-T triple- 
tempered cords. See your Goodyear Dealer or Goodyear 







Service Store now. 


3-T SUBURBANITE 
PRICES START AT 


type 6,70 x 15 rayon plus tax and old tire off your car. 


Suburbanite T.M., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 


INCO...EXPLORING NEW WAYS FOR NICKEL TO SERVE YOU 


Inco probes new super-cold world of cryogenics 


Science and industry are now entering a strange new 
world of sub-subzero temperatures called cryogenics. 
Its promise—in new industrial processes and medical 
achievements—is tremendous. But the world of super- 
cold also has many problems. One of them: how to 
store the liquefied gases which are basic to cryogenics. 
These liquids are so cold they make many materials 
brittle and unsafe as containers. 

Inco developed a 9% Nickel steel which combined high 
strength with impact resistance at low temperatures. 
Research engineers built vessels of it, filled them with 
liquefied nitrogen at —320° F, and tested them to 


destruction. The tests proved 9% Nickel steel an effec- 
tive and economical answer to a major problem of 
the new cold world. Developing Nickel-containing 
metals for new uses is another example of how Inco 
is exploring new ways for Nickel to serve you. 


INC 


THE INTERNATIOD ICKEL COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 5, N. Y¥. 








As he deplaned at New York's Idlewild 
Airport fora U.S. visit, Aleksei Adzhubei, 
37, a pudgy, fair-haired carbon of Father- 
in-Law Nikita Khrushchev, was pointedly 
asked by a U.S. newsman: “As editor of 
Isvestia, are you responsible for the pol- 
icies of the paper and its editorial con- 
tent?” The Red editor's first reaction was 
a reflex affirmative. His second, delivered 
in the only English he used during the 
interview: “Maybe. 

Widely known for his interpretations of 
other writers—his works include a grace- 
ful translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses 
a critique of Amy Lowell and her times 
and A History of American Poetry—Lit- 
terateur Horace Gregory, 63, last week 
was honored for his own urbane verse with 
the 1961 fellowship of the Academy of 
American Poets. A fulltime writer since a 
1960 illness ended his 26-year teaching 
career at New York's Sarah Lawrence 
College, the Milwaukee-born poet report- 
ed “surprise” at his selection by a panel of 
other poets, including W. H. Auden and 
Marianne Moore. On the $5,000 that goes 
with the award, Gregory offered no direct 
comment, but in Medusa in Gramercy 
Park and Other Poems, his sixth verse col- 
lection, which was published last week, 
he wrote 

lt is not money, 

mo money 

That heats the 

soul to ashes, 

Freezes the heart, and changes life to 

clay, 

Invisible spirit against the human spirit. 


but power that lives 


blood and turns the 


Yo celebrate his first birthday (Nov. 
25), the White House lifted the swaddling 
curtain for the first fullface portrait of 
John F. Kennedy Jr. since his christening, 





MARK SHAW 


Joun F. Kennepy Jr. 
"Da-da,"’ he said to the President. 
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PEQPLE 


revealed that, although the picture shows 
him chomping on a toy rooster, a hand- 
me-down steam engine from Sister Caro- 
line is actually his favorite possession. 
Other vital statistics cleared for release: 
weight—23 Ibs.; height—30 in.; vocabu- 
lary—*Da-da, Ma-ma and other noises.” 

After a publicity-winning preview sale 
to her perennial Palm Beach 
Rose Kennedy, chic Helene Arpels, tifty- 
ish, a regular titlist in the world’s ten- 


hostess 


best-dressed-women stakes, opened to the 
public a gemlike boutique in Manhattan's 
St. Regis Hotel. Located just two blocks 





J0€ ENGELS N.Y. HERALD TRIGUNE 
Rost Kennepy & HELENE ARPELS 
"My new toy,” she called the place. 


from where her estranged husband, Louis 
Arpels of Van Cleef & Arpels. traffics in 
tiaras, the new establishment stocks such 
exotica as 17th century quill pens with 
ballpoint nibs ($13.45) and square-toed 
velvet bedroom slippers for men ($24). 


Cooed Mme. Arpels, gesturing at the 
merchandise with a ring-finger diamond 
that would choke a Gabor: “I’m so 


amused with my new toy.’ 

Unmoved by the defendant's recollec- 
tion that “I drove various types of vehi- 
cles from Alamein to Berlin with no trou- 
ble to anyone except the Germans,” a 
London court hit Field Marshal Lord 
Montgomery, 74, with fine for 
steering his Daimler the wrong way on a 
one-way street—and into another car. 


a $258 


After retiring from the Oxford rugby 
team following his marriage last July, 
Rhodes Scholar Lieut. Pete Dawkins, 23, 
was cajoled into rejoining the floundering 
squad at midseason, plunged like a pan- 
ther into the first “bad show” of his three 
years in England. Smarting from a series 
of thumping tackles by an exuberant op- 
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PETE DAWKINS (ON TOP) 
Frail, they cried over shandy. 
ponent, West Point’s to58 All-America 


halfback abandoned pursuit of the ball 
for pursuit of his tormentor, and venge- 
fully set about choking the aggressiveness 
out of him. But though spectators dec- 
orously booed Dawkins’ unsportsmanlike 
lapse, there was wide rejoicing over the 
post-match shandy (a concoction of beer 
and lemonade) that the hitherto  irre- 
proachable Yank had at last displayed 
some evidence of human frailty. 

A year that saw the hip little world of 
Author Norman (The Naked and the 
Dead) Mailer, 38, go clamorously smash 

from last November's stabbing of his 


wife to his ignominious ouster from a 
February poetry reading for an alleged 


“raw recital of filth”’—was ending amid 
the sweet smell of vindication. A Manhat- 
tan judge who likes to “gamble on human 
beings” last week gambled on a suspended 
sentence for confessed Spouse-Assaulter 
Mailer. Simultaneously, Mailer’s Manhat- 
tan publisher. G. P. Putnam's Sons, was 
venturing a different sort of risk: release 
of the first collection of Mailer’s scatologi- 
cal verse, under the title Deaths for the 
Ladies and Other Disasters. 


From the best-connected little boy in 
Hollywood's Rat Pack came a starry-eyed 
tribute to Patrol Leader Frank Sinatra, 
33. After intoning a scoutlike litany of 
Sinatras virtues “energy, imagination 
kindness, thoughtfulness, awareness’ 
Presidential Brother-in-Law Peter Law- 
ford, 36, summed up: “Frank's a giant 
a fantastic human. I don’t want to sound 
phony, but I consider it a privilege to live 
in the same era Frank's in. I do.” 

The World Champion New York Yan- 
kees’ strong, silent Roger Maris, 27, who 
outpoled Teammate Mickey Mantle in 
home runs, 61-54, during this year’s race 
with the Ruthian record, last week out- 
polled him among the baseball press, 202- 
American 
most valuable player for the second con- 
secutive year (previous back-to-back win 
ners: Jimmy Foxx, Hal Newhouser, Yogi 
Berra and Mantle 





198, to become the League's 


Eighteen months after she dropped her 
19-year option on ex-Husband Desi Arnaz 
(but retained half interest in their $20 
million Desilu Productions empire), 
carrot-crested Comedienne Lucille Ball, 
50, decided on a second marriage. Her new 
Bronx-born Gary Morton, 44, a 


33 
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A bridge from the start of retire- 4. A self-reliant bridge over your 
ment that stretches the rest of wife’s remaining years after the 
your life (and your wife's) .. . children are self-supporting. 

paved with regular income that 


: ° 5. A bridge over the mortgage on 
neither of you can outlive. 


your home so your family can 
(Or, if you die too soon .. . ) stay there as you planned it. 
A bridge to carry your family 6, A bridge over the final expenses, 
over the expensive years when taxes, outstanding debts. 
the children are growing up. . 

. 7. A special bridge to get your wife 
And a bridge over the even more over the first difficult year of 
expensive years when they’re go- . 


: ; adjustment. 
ing (as you planned it) to college. 


Easy job? No. Building bridges takes skillful planning . . . and quite 
a bit of doing. But bridges take you where you want to go. Where you 
want your family to go. A Union Central Life representative is the 
best architect and engineer you could possibly talk to—about the 
bridges you want to start building for your family, now. 


tre UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


JOHN A. LLOYD, President « A mutual company—founded in 1867 


Watch the “General Grant Show" Fri., Nov. 24, and the ‘General Lee Show” Mon., Jan. 15, on NBC-TV, 


tall, dark nightclub comic whom she met 
over pizza on a blind date a year ago. 
Said Lucy, busily making arrangements 
for a Bergdorf Goodman trousseau, the 
services of the Rev. Norman Vincent 
Peale, and an Acapulco honeymoon: “I'm 
looking forward to a nice quiet life.” 

Bent on becoming a ranking European 
ski star, Karim Aga Khan, 24. scored a 
diplomatic sitzmark while working out 
with the Austrian national squad near 
Salzburg. Racing down a slalom run, the 
generally sobersided Karim veered off the 
marked course and bowled over an Aus- 
trian photographer who had chosen to 
ignore the Aga’s refusal to permit pictures. 
When the collision was untangled, the 
victim took his mangled Minolta and 
gashed ski boot to the local police station 
charging reckless skiing. But before a 
damage suit could be prosecuted, the spir 
itual leader of 20 million Ismali Moslems 
lammed out of town. 

With nary a negative peep from the 
Soviet bloc, the United Nations honored 
the wishes of the Ford Foundation ( which 
donated the building) by dedicating its 
new $6.20 glass-and-marble library 
to the late Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold. Eulogized Acting U.N. Sec- 
retary-General U Thant of Burma: “Dag 
Hammarskjold was a man of learning and 
1 poet of the breed for whom books and 
libraries are necessary delights. 





For Oregon's indefatigable Maurine 
Neuberger, 53, the wheel came a somber 
circle. Her husband and predecessor as Or- 
egon’s junior Democratic Senator, Rich- 
ard Neuberger, in 1959 reported himself 
cured of cancer only to die the following 
year of a stroke. Last week Maurine, who 
had not been herself since a recent swing 
through Africa, was operated on in Port- 
land for removal of an intestinal growth. 
rhough preliminary biopsy revealed “low 
grade malignant changes,” her condition 
at week's end was reportedly “good. 

Still smarting from a series of ill- 
starred political ventures topped off by 
his self-announced candidacy for the 1960 
Republican vice-presidential nomination 
Banker-Lawyer Philip Willkie, 41, son of 
the late Wendell Willkie, had no patience 
left for family troubles. With his wife's 
divorce litigation dragging into its sixth 
month, Willkie countered with a $1,000,- 
000 suit against his in-laws for alienation 
of Mrs. Willkie’s affections. Willkie's 
father-in-law Millionaire Minneapolis 
Grain Man Peavy Heffelfinger, 64, neph- 
ew of famed 1890s Yale Guard “Pudge 
Heffelfinger and onetime finance chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 

At a Boston conclave of far-out right- 
wingers, rampaging Columnist-Commen- 
tator Fulton Lewis Jr., 58, won wild ap- 
plause by repudiating the moderation of 
the John Birch Society in merely urging 
the impeachment of Supreme Court Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. Foamed Lewis: “I 


| would lynch Earl Warren.” 
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The Monroe|Sweda Cash Register has an air of superiority— but to understand is 
to forgive. It demands a dust-proof haven for its motor. Will use nothing but stain- 
less steel for springs. And is equally selective for each of the rest of the 4,500 
parts that make it function. Perhaps that’s the reason this cash register requires 
about half the parts other registers do...why it’s more reliable...and why it can 
give up to 18% faster checkouts. It’s backed by the Monroe|Sweda service organ- 
ization with offices listed in 1,004 cities, none of which are any further away than 
your phone. Nor, for that matter, are our sales representatives. Call one. He'll be 


glad to show you what better workmanship means in terms of faster checkouts 


and greater profits. MONROE | Swe DA [A 


GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY +A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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Call to the Semifrontier 


One fall day in 19co, in a swank 
Manhattan apartment, a trusted butler 
clamped a chloroformed towel across the 
face of his master. So died William Marsh 
Rice, 84. leaving some $10 million—most 
of it to his lawyer. To his old friends in 
Texas, where Yankee Merchant Rice had 
made his pile. the will seemed strange. 
They thought that Rice, a widower with 
no children, had planned to leave nearly 
all his money to the founding of a college 
in Houston. 

Rice was murdered to make sure that 
no such thing happened. Lawyer Albert 


effacing that it has yet to hire a fulltime 
campus pressagent. Scorning fraternities, 
it has five residential colleges (one for 
women) that mix students and faculty on 
a pattern drawn from Oxford and Yale. 
All of Rice's classes are small; nearly all 
are taught by professors rather than grad- 
uate students. Among the school’s half a 
dozen really top scholars, fields range from 
economics to history. 

Sun Dawn. What long masked all this 
was Rice’s former name, Rice Institute 
which was finally changed last year. Rice 
has been a model university ever since it 
opened 49 years ago under aloof, derby- 
hatted President Edgar O. Lovett. 





Presipent Pitzer & STUDENTS on Rice Campus 
Murder could not stop it. 


T. Patrick had forged Rice’s will, hired 
Butler Charles F. Jones to hasten his in- 
heritance. Patrick's crime was almost per- 
fect; he erred only in passing a bad check 
soon after his client's death.” By that 
slim margin, the Southwest nearly lost its 
finest college: rigorous, little-known Rice 
University (enrollment; 1,963), a 300- 
acre oasis of lush lawns and cool build- 
ings that seem downright alien in raucous 
Houston. 

Lush & Cool. Opened in 1912 after 
complex litigation, Rice is so rich (net 
worth: $1or1 million) that it charges no 
tuition, and so picks only top students. 
Long mistaken for a pure engineering 
school, Rice in fact is a fount of the hu- 
manities. Though Rice students endure 
Math t1co, a required trial in orderly 
thinking, the majority wind up_ in 
liberal arts. 

Full of other surprises, Rice is so self- 


Patrick was sentenced to life, and 
Eventually pardoned, he died in ob- 
Tulsa in rogo. Butler Jones turned 
became a rich 


* Lawyer 
disbarred. 
seurity in 
state’s evidence Texas oil spec 


ulator before killing himself in 1954 


36 


A Princeton astronomer-mathematician, 
Lovett scoured the world’s great univer- 
sities to get ideas for infant Rice. He 
brought in such scholars as Julian Huxley, 
made sure that his first 77 freshmen 
(“these torchbearers of the sun dawn”) 
meant business. When only 39 students 
stayed the route to graduation, Rice was 
permanently stamped as the toughest 
school in Texas. 

Autocrat Lovett shaped Rice for 34 
years, gave way in 1946 to an impressive 
successor, Caltech Physicist William V. 
Houston (pronounced How-ston v. the 
city of Hew-ston). No backslapping 
money raiser, Researcher Houston had a 
dream financial setup going for him. 
Though it may some day require students 
to pay tuition, Rice grows fatter on oil 
income by the year. It never even badg- 
ers alumni for cash. When emergencies 
arise, Rice simply turns to its rich friends 
and trustees. 

One Out of Ten. Rice's vast 70,000- 
seat football stadium, for example, was 
built in 1950 “at cost” (for $3.295,c00) 
by Houston's Brown & Root, the world’s 





biggest construction company. Not sur- 
prisingly, the chairman of Rice’s board of 
governors is George R. Brown, one of the 
company’s millionaire partners. All that 
he and other donors ever asked was seats 
on the 50-yard line for the annual game 
with the University of Texas. 

Last year President Houston retired for 
health reasons, and last week Rice’s third 
president got his first real look at the 
premises. Also a topflight Caltech scien- 
tist, Chemist Kenneth S. Pitzer, 47, ar- 
rives at a propitious moment. Because it 
shuns mass education. Rice long irked 
Houstonians whose duller youngsters 
could attend only the high-tuition Uni- 
versity of Houston, This year Houston 
became a low-tuition state campus, which 
will ease the pressure on Rice. The pres- 
sure is still intense; Rice accepts about 
one out of ten applicants. 

The quality shows; on college board 
exams this year, Rice's 425 entering fresh- 
men averaged 651 in English, 622 in phys- 
ics, 680 in advanced math (out of a pos- 
sible Soc). In percentage of National 
Merit Scholarship winners, only Caltech 
leads Rice in the U.S. With 65 winners 
this year, Rice alone has more Merit 
Scholars than all other Southwest cam- 
puses combined. 

Scholars & Space. Texas still supplies 
73° of Rice undergraduates, a statistic 
that President Pitzer intends to change. 
He aims to more than double Rice's large- 
ly non-Texas graduate enrollment to 800, 
he wants to expand the humanities even 
more. Rice, which claims that its salaries 
in most fields are second only to Har- 
vard's, is out to raid faculties from coast 
to coast. 

In luring fine scholars, President Pitze 
has a new attraction in “semifrontie 
Texas. Largely owing to Rice's facilities, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration recently chose Houston as 
the site of its $60 million manned space 
flight laboratory. For Rice, the faculty 
fallout should be considerable. “This is 
a natural place for some really distin- 
guished university development.” says 
Pitzer. “Our goal is to make Rice one of 
the very top universities of the world.” 


Manners & Morals at Oxford 


Whatever else can be said about Eng- 
land’s Oxford University, it does confer 
on its men an icy calm in the face of 
undue provocation. Items: 
>» Oxford’s Track Star Adrian Metcalfe, 
19, was dumfounded at a suggestion that 
he join Arizona State College's track team. 
“T have written,” said 1961's fastest 400- 
meter runner (45.7 sec.), “that I am at 
a university which was founded when 
their ancestors were in the trees. I have 
no idea what they might suggest I should 
study. It’s probably handwriting.” 
> Oxford’s student magazine /sis was ap- 
palled when St. Hilda’s College expelled 
a girl undergraduate found in bed with 
a man. “In or out of Oxford, girls will be 
girls,” said /sis, and “no amount of petty 
restrictions” can possibly “deter any girl 
who wants to notch a string of seductions 
on her garter.” 
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UNMATCHED FOR WHINE- FREE, DRY PAVEMENT MILEAGE, TOO! 


Only Firestone Town and Country against defects in workmanship and 


tires feature Triple-Action Traction: materials. Charge them or buy on con- 
1) extra pulling action; (2) safer non- venient payday terms at your nearby 
skid action; (3) greater self-cleaning Firestone dealer or store. 


action! And now these tires are made 
with Diene rubber, the new Firestone- 
developed synthetic that gives you Aga 
30% more mileage plus whine-free materials for the life of the original tread 
driving on any surface, wet or dry! 2. Against normal road hazards (except 
No other winter tires offer so many 
exclusive features . . . no others are 


18-MONTH ROAD HAZARD GUARANTEE 


inst defects in workmanship and 


repairable punctures) encountered in every 
day passenger car use for the nuniber olf 


. oA ; months “epecified Under these guarantees 
so fully guaranteed. They’re guaran-  yepairs are made without charge, replace 
teed to go through ice, mud or snow nents are pro-rated on tread wear and 


. guaranteed for 18 months against based on list prices current at time of 
road hazards ... guaranteed for life adjustment 





READ WHAT OWNERS SAY ABOUT FIRESTONE TOWN & COUNTRY TIRES! 


Rex Grimes, Helena James Feeley, St 
Mont., car dealer Clair, Pa., florist 
‘Firestone Town & Re 1in, shine or 


Firestone 
own & Cousilry vin TIRES 


Town entry” TM. Reg 1. & KR. Co., Copy 


Country tires give snow, we're always 





me nee ded winter on the go Fire stone 
Town & Country 


tires keep deliverics 


traction for these 
hills. They run so 


quictly, too.” on time 
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Urea plastic lighting diffusers 
Vinyl-coated ceiling tiles 
Laminated-plastic table tops 
Polyester plastic paneling 
Alkyd-base wall paints 

Urea plastic switch plates 
Polyester plastic chairs 

Vinyl plastic floor tile 
Melamine cafeteriaware 


Polyethylene-treated draperies 


Divisions: 

Barrett * General Chemical 
International 
National Aniline * Nitrogen 
Plastics * Semet-Solvay 
Solvay Process 
In Canada: Allied Chemical 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal 














an you spot the 10 plastics in this picture? 
here are fire-safe plastic diffusers for glarefree lighting. Plastic-covered fiber- 
ard ceiling tiles to soften sound. Plastic table tops—pretty, yet intensely prac- 
al, These are among the contributions of plastics to beauty, utility, safety and 
sy maintenance in schools today. Allied Chemical’s divisions supply plastics 
‘materials for their manufacture. Not only for schools, of course: for a myriad 

uses that meet the needs of society and science (including nuclear subs). 
astics are one of the growth areas of Allied Chemical, maker of more than 
00 diversified products, that can help your business grow. For information, 
rite Allied Chemical Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 
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Another reason why Ford Motor Company cars are quality built. A whisk broom for occasional clean- 


ups may be the most important tool you will need all year. Standard on many Ford-built cars are self- 


adjusting brakes, 6,000-mile intervals between oil changes and minor lubrications, 30,000 miles 
between major lubrications, and life-of-the-car transmission fluid. These are just a few of the self-servic- 
ing features pioneered by Ford Motor Company in our determination to free you from car cares. They 
add up to the fact that our cars are quality built to last longer, need less care, and retain their value. 


— FORD: Falcon, Galaxie, THUNDERBIRD 


pronucts oF QIZE gp woToR company MERCURY: Comet, Monterey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 








MODERN 
LIVING 


THE MARKETPLACE 
The Plug-In Compact 


Ever since the last Baker Electric 
hummed down Main Street, dowager at 
the tiller, rose in the bud vase, esoteric 
autophiles have been vearning for the re- 
turn of the stately “bucket of volts” that 
was as quiet as a railroad watch and al- 
most as cheap to operate, 

Last week an enterprising young man 
named Barry Stuart. of Kalamazoo 
Mich.. was showing off the pilot model of 
a brand-new electric family car. Designed 
to sell for around $1.600, the Stuart is a 
boxy but commodious fiber-glass creation 
driven by a 4-h.p. motor, will hold two 
adults. two kids, and lots of groceries. It 
will go 40 miles at a safe-and-sane 35 
m.p.h, on its small boat-trailer-size wheels, 
and its eight 6-volt batteries may be re- 
charged overnight simply by plugging the 
whole thing into the garage socket. The 
cost of operation (including depreciation 
on the car itself) is estimated by Stuart 
to be around 4¢ a mile. as opposed to 
about Sé¢ a mile for the standard gasoline 
compact. 

There have been other entries in the 
electric-car field in recent years. though 
none have caused much anxiety in Detroit. 
Short range, slow speed, lack of power 
on the hills, together with high price, have 
kept most of them in the experimental 
stage. But Barry Stuart, 29, thinks his 
car is the answer—provided that people 
do not expect too much from it. Re- 
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FE DALTERMAN 
Stuart Evectric Car 
Slow, but it smells nice. 


juests for dealerships have come in by 
the score; 20 have been accepted. Says 
Stuart: “I'm convinced there is a_ real 
market for a second car for limited town 
or suburban driving. I don’t recommend 
it for thruways or turnpikes; it’s an 
errand car.” 

Stuart also sees his car as a partial 
answer to the smog problem, since it 
burns no fuel, hence has no exhaust. 
“Some day,” observes Stuart, “unless we 
turn off the fumes, we may be legislated 
into using nonexhaust transportation. It’s 
better to make a start now.” 


TIME, NOVEMBER 24, 1961 
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Muskocee ScHooL Kips tn Fitness CLass 
‘Sore, but it's kinda fun.’ 


YOUTH 


Muscletown, Oklahoma ; 
Everyone knows that the middle-aged 
U.S. male is in bad physical shape. But 
not so apparent is the poor physical fit- 
ness of the U.S. schoolchild. Last spring 
Oklahoma University’s Football Coach 
Bud Wilkinson, who is the part-time di- 
rector of President Kennedy's physical- 
fitness program, picked Muskogee, Okla. 
(pop. 45.000), as a pilot case, asked the 
city to test all its schoolchildren. Of 6,557 
kids who took the three-exercise exam 
consisting of pull-ups, sit-ups and squat- 
thrusts, 3.043 flunked. Stunned by the 
46.9° failure rate, Muskogee set up an 
all-out fitness program for its whole school 
system, put it into operation this fall. 
All pupils between the fourth and 
twelfth grades were enrolled in compulso- 
ry fitness classes. Every day the kids take 
15 minutes of exercise; time spent chang- 
ing clothes and taking showers does not 
count. After the quarter-hour of concen- 
trated dashing. jumping, sitting up, pull- 
ing up and softball throwing. the students 
go back to class glowing with a sense of 
achievement. Says one 16-year-old: “We 
really did need this program. I mean, now 
we say to each other, ‘How are you?’ And 
the answer is ‘Sore, but it’s kinda fun.’ ” 
Carried away by their own enthusiasm, 
some children worked out in garages with 
improvised weights and muscle stretchers. 
The sight of the kids sweating and grunt- 
ing began to make Muskogee parents feel 
guilty, Y.M.C.A. classes sprouted for 
men. Housewives did push-ups in their 
living rooms. Calisthenics booklets, fur- 
nished by an oil company, disappeared 
irom local gas stations. ‘To encourage the 
school program, doctors offered to give 
free medical exams. “A kid can be plenty 
healthy, but still not in decent shape,” 
says Alph Stamphill, an elementary school 
principal in charge of the city’s program. 
“There's one eleven-year-old boy who 
weighs about 200 Ibs. and is so strong he 
could cart off an anvil under each arm. 


But he can’t hoist himself up to the chin- 
ning bar.” 

This month, after six weeks of mus- 
cle flexing, Muskogee’s schoolchildren who 
failed the first test tried again. This time 
78.0% passed. 


ANIMALS 
Keeping Tabs on Tabby 


Nobody knows exactly what the cat 
population of the U.S. is. Of an estimated 
21 million, half are house cats living in a 
world of Kleen Kitty and catnip mice; 
the rest are loners—feline bums who range 
the nation’s alleys, waterfronts and back- 
yards, scrounging, mousing, and yowling 
tor handouts. Dogs (around 26 million) 
still lead in pet popularity, but cats are 
creeping up. Canned cat food is a multi- 
million-dollar industry, and this year sales 
are up 15% (1960 supermarket sales: 
$42,150,000). Veterinarians find that it 
pays to become a cat specialist, and some 
are narrowing their practice down to fe- 
line geriatrics and nothing else. 

While cats make many people sneeze 
and alienate others with their “sneaky” 
ways, the pro-cat element in the nation is 
growing. A champion of the cat is Milan 
Greer, 39, whose book, The Fabulous 
Feline, has just been published by Dial 
Press. A professional cat breeder, Greer 
writes with none of the “dear litle pussy- 
cat” gush that marks the work of most 
literary cat lovers. In fact, he is suspicious 
of anyone who claims to love cats; cats 
do not love people. he declares, and they 
probably do not even love other cats. A 
plane of mutual respect is as high as any 
owner-cat relationship can go. 

Up Siamese. According to Greer, more 
men buy cats than women do—probabiy 
because cats (unlike dogs) never have to 
be taken out for an 11 p.m. “walk,” a 
chore that traditionally falls to the man 
of the household. Among pedigreed cats, 
most popular breed is the seal-point Sia- 
mese, tollowed closely by the blue-point 
Siamese: these two account for 80% of 
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It’s unique... this automatic electric food Shown above, The Patio Master 
warmer keeps food and beverages hot, Hotray, $27.50. Salton Hotrays from 
tasty and at peak-of-perfection flavor for $5.95 to $59.50. Hotoble Serving 
hours. Your Salton Hotray is the perfect Corts with Hotroy tops from $64.50 
answer when dinner is ready but guests 4, $200. All with sholterproof rodi- 
are delayed ... or for solving difficult fam- 
ily eating schedules, Makes entertaining a 

A carefree pleasure, whether you serve hot 
snacks or ful] buffet supper. Elegant and ; 
efficient for serving indoors or outdoors. tre controls. Send for free recipe 
Superb as personal gifts or business gifts | ond “Grocious Living Begins with o 
... for any occasion, anytime! Salton Hotray” booklets. 


Saltov Manufacturing Company, Inc., 517-T, East 72nd Street, New York 21, New York 
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ant glass heating surfaces that clean 
effortlessly. Can't burn fingers or 
mar surfaces, Adjustable tempera- 








U.S. purebred-cat sales. The once modish 
Persian is sold to only about 8%, of the cat 
customers—mostly women and children, 


| who like the Persian’s fluffy coat. However, 


| 





only 4% of all U.S. cats are registered. 

Before taking up with a cat, Greer 
advises the prospective owner to find a 
pet whose personality matches his own. 
Siamese, for example, are friendly and 
fun-loving, even though they sometimes 
go around muttering to themselves. The 
Manx is timid, dependent, and doleful to 
the point of martyrdom—ideal for the 
man who wants to be a god to his cat. 
Persians (and all pedigreed long hairs are 
so named) have minds of their own, often 
forget early hygiene training. Their at- 
titude is “Why bother?” The Burmese are 
wise, persuasive, and can freeze a fool 
owner in his tracks with a contemptuous 
stare and a flick of the tail. Abyssinians 
purported to be the sacred cats of ancient 
Egypt. are strong, wildly willful, almost 
impossible to discipline. Only insiders 
know how rare and expensive Abyssinians 
are; they are often taken for alley cats by 
the uninitiated, and thus are considered 
perfect status symbols for people who 
hate status symbols. As for Maltese and 
Angoras, in the peerage of the Cat Fan- 
ciers’ Association (feline counterpart of 
the American Kennel Club), they simply 
do not exist; they are alley cats. 

Serious Sex. Greer delights in debunk- 
ing a catalogue of old cats’ tales. Fore- 
most is the “nine lives’ business. Says 
Greer: “Cats aren't even interested in 
one life. They have a built-in death wish 
that makes them roll over and die at a 
point where most other animals would 
be fighting for life.” As for chicken bones, 
cats can handle them better than dogs can, 
Baths. another idea that makes old- 
fashioned cat keepers cluck with horror 
not only help a cat with the endless job of 
keeping clean but also minimize the prob- 
lem of “hair ball”’—a nugget of hair that 
forms in the stomach as the result of all 
that licking and preening. 

Cats take sex seriously, as anyone who 
has tuned in on a city backyard on a 
summer night can testify. The unaltered 
male is belligerent, grumpy, concentrates 
only on the sex or lack of it in his life; 
his urine contains a special additive that 
can attract a romantically inclined female 
at a range of 150 yards. And the unspayed 
female makes a rotten pet. When in heat 
(in some cats, as often as every two 
weeks ), she becomes outrageously wanton, 
rolling about, rubbing herself suggestively 
on the furniture, and yelling for a mate. 
To stop this erotic behavior before it 
begins, Greer urges owners to take Tom 
or Tabby at an early age (about eight 
months) to the vet for alterations. 

If one’s prize female does become preg- 
nant—whether down the garden path or 
in the sanctity of a breeding cage at a 
registered cattery—Greer’s book provides 
instruction in feline midwifery. The basic 
rule: Do not try to interest the father cat 
(if he is a member of the household) in 
the new kittens. He could not care less, 
and will often kill his own kitten under 
the impression that it is a mouse. 
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Protect on delivery. When you buy something _ his name in the Yellow Pages. And you'll find he can 
as valuable as a piano you'll want to insure it. You’ll help you with all your insurance needs: life, car. 
probably find you’ve added other possessions that children’s education and retirement, as well as your 
should be protected since you last had your insur- house and its contents. Call your Travelers man. 


ance reviewed. By simply picking up the phone and Enjoy the convenience of one plan, one man, one 
calling your Travelers man, you can be sure your monthly check to pay... under The Travelers umbrella 
insurance protects everything you own. You’ll find of insurance protection. 
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TIN PAN ALLEE 


Frere Johnny 

From Cannes to Calais, he has caused 
tumult and bloodshed. Hoods in Paris, 
inspired by the sounds from his lips, tore 
three subway cars apart in his honor. But 
the words that provoked riot and rampage 
were not, as one might expect, Algerian 
battle cries. They were “‘itsy bitsy teenie 
weenie yellow polka dot bikini,” sung by 
Johnny Hallyday, France's first and only 
authentic rock ‘n’ roller, the Elvis Presley 
of Thither Gaul. 

Despite his Anglo-exotic surname, 
Johnny Hallyday is thoroughly French, 
and his fans easily outnumber De 
Gaulle’s. The highest-paid popular singer 
on the Continent ($1,000 a night), he is 
the idol of a range of foot stompers in- 
cluding old burghers, young nobility, teen- 
aged renegades from Paris’ fashionable 
16th arrondissement, and black-jacketed 
teddy boys (blousons noirs). More than 
2,500,000 of his records have sold in the 
past year, a phenomenon in France, where 
a 45-r-p.m. single costs $2. This week, he 
begins a feature movie called Les Pari- 
siennes (written by Roger Vadim, the 
man who made Bardot), in which he will 
be up to his hips in nymphettes, doing 
le twist. 

Counterpoint & Cowpunching. Tall and 
blond, Hallyday comes on stage in a prim 
dark blue suit. picks at a pink guitar, 
swings his jelly hips, pokes his micro- 
phone suggestively at girls in the audi- 
ence, and shouts: “Je cherche une fille!” 

“Je cherche une fille!” the crowd roars 
back, and plainclothesmen throughout the 
hall go up onto the balls of their feet 
for fear the next quiver may start World 
War Ill. Singing easily. about half the 
time in English, he is more reserved than 
Presley (“I used to flop down on the 
floor, but I stopped that because I didn’t 
think it was respectable”); but his diction 
is remarkably similar: somehow, in 
French, he has acquired a unique hillbilly 
accent. 

Until recently, his French fans actually 
thought he was a transplanted U.S. yokel. 
Partly through  pressagentry, partly 
through pure myth, he was described in 
the French press as the 18th offspring of a 
poor Oklahoma homesteader. As a youth, 
he had played the guitar, punched cattle, 
and studied counterpoint by candlelight. 
And so on to Paris, where, the story had it, 
he was sending home his hard-earned 
francs to his schizophrenic mother in the 
Dust Bowl. 

200 Years at Yale. On the assumption 
that someone, somewhere, believed the 
story, Hallyday called a press conference 
shortly after his 18th birthday last spring 
and told the truth. He was born in Paris 
of a French mother and a Belgian father, 
and his name is Jean-Philippe Smet. After 
his parents separated, he was reared from 
age six by his aunt, wife of an American 
vaudeville hoofer named Lee Hallyday. 
With his foster parents, he traveled the 
world from Cairo to Mexico City, even- 
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tually joining their song and dance act. 

Pale, better looking than Elvis Presley, 
he drinks nothing stronger than milk and 
could be a U.S. college freshman. And 
despite all his rock and riot. he has re- 
ceived critical praise that Elvis Presley 
would be unlikely to get even if he spent 
200 years at the Yale School of Music. 
“In the domain of modern music,” the 








PARIMAGE 


SINGER HALLYDAY 
Elvis, improved by the translation. 


music critic of the respected cultural 
weekly Arts has written, “Johnny Hally- 
day has raised several original points. He 
is probably the best abstract singer the 
world has ever known.” 


MOVIES 


Psssssssss 

In Europe, no self-respecting crossroads 
is without its annual film festival, but in 
the U.S. the idea has taken root only in 
San Francisco. Last week the top prize 
at San Francisco’s Fifth Annual Interna- 
tional Film Festival went to Animas Tru- 
jano, a Mexican picture about a slow- 
witted Zapotec Indian, played, curiously 
enough, by Japan’s Toshiro Mifune. But 
—as is customary at film festivals—the 
most talked-about film in town was not 
the big winner. It was a cartoon from 
Communist Yugoslavia called Ersatz. 


Made by Dusan Vukotic, head of a 
film company in Zagreb that is state- 
financed but remarkably free of state 


control, the film uses no dialogue (just a 
light musical score) and begins with an 
unpromising situation: its hero, a plain- 
looking fellow, parks his automobile at a 
lakeside beach, unpacks a plastic beach 
mattress and fills it, using a hand pump. 

Then he pumps up a tent, an umbrella, 
and a chair. He walks over to his car, 


pulls out a plug and psssssssss, the car 
deflates and shrinks until it is a speck on 
the sand. He pumps up a surfboard. He 
pumps up fish. He pumps up a girl. He 
doesn’t like her looks, so he tries again. 
The new broad is smooth, supple, lissome 
—but there is something wrong. Two 
quick final puffs and her bikini brassiére 
is properly filled. 

Pneumatic bliss gets out of hand. The 
girl goes off by herself for a swim, and 
he has to pump up a shark to scare her 
back into his arms. A bronze-god water 
skier comes along and skis her off to a 
romantic island for a torrid love scene. 
The hero pumps up a powerboat and 
gives chase. His rival is soon unplugged. 
Psssssssss. no rival. 

The time comes for the hero to leave 
the beach. He unplugs everything, from 
the beach pad to the girl. Then he un- 
plugs the lake itself; it shrinks to a small 
blue dot. He pumps up his car. He pumps 
up a highway and drives away. 

But on the road he runs over a nail. 
Psssssssss, no car. Psssssssss, no highway. 
The hero lies injured on the non-road, A 
plug pops out of his thumb and psssssssss 
no hero. Nothing left, just the nail. 


TELEVISION 
Lambsy & Chopsy 


Dorothy Kilgallen is forever question- 
ing but is seldom questioned. Last week 
however, television’s Mike Wallace sat 
her down on his P.M. East show and 
with all the care of a shoeless man in a 
room with a rattlesnake, conducted an in- 
terview with the sophisticated lady whose 
friends, it developed, call her Dolly Mae. 

With Husband Richard Kollmar in tow 

he is a restaurateur, Broadway pro- 
ducer and “discoverer of new talent” 
Kilgallen perched on Wallace's couch and 
primly soaked up the flattery. She calls 
her husband Chopsy and he calls her 
Lambsy. she revealed. “We don't have 
separate bedrooms,” she said. “We do 
have separate bathrooms—after all.” He 
said he would like her to give up What's 
My Line?, her New York Journal-Ameri- 
can column, and all that jazz and write 
“The Great American Novel.” In her clos- 
et there are 138 pairs of shoes. Why? 
“You have to have a pair to go with every 
dress.” Wallace then wanted to know how 
many furs she has. “Oh,” said Dolly Mae, 
“T've never really counted them.” 

Wallace asked her about Jack Paar. 
“Sad creature,” said Kilgallen. Wallace 
asked her about Frank Sinatra. “We were 
friends once, but we had a falling out,” 
said Kilgallen. “Falling out?” wondered 
Wallace, swiftly adding: “If it’s none of 
my business, just say so, and I'll go on to 
the next one.” But quietly, and with eyes 
demurely on the floor, Kilgallen told her 
story. She had not been able to under- 
stand why Frankie suddenly became dis- 
tant and unfriendly. She asked a friend of 
Sinatra. “You see,” said the friend, “Frank 
just doesn’t like anybody to say no.” 
Kilgallen looked steadily at Wallace and 
finished: “You take it from there.” 

“Bye, bye.” said Kilgallen to Wallace 
as the hour ended. “It was fun, like.” 
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Give vour children 
a future 
for a present 
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If you could be granted one wish...it 
would be success and happiness for 
your children, This moment can bea 
starting point to help make your 
fondest dreams for them come 
true. Decide to make World 
Book Encyclopedia your 
“family gift” for Christmas. 
The modern World Book 
has gone far beyond any 
other reference work for 
practical use. It covers all 










the major subjects your 





children will study in 
school, provides help when 
they need it most. World 
Book Encyclopedia is 
authentic, accurate, and 
—most important—inter- 
esting and readable. This 
gift really gives...and 


keeps on giving. For your 
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convenience, you can 
order World Book by mail 


...this very moment! 
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Order Now for Christmas! 









My order for the World Book Encyclopedia or for the special combination offer 
T 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Please send me the complete set(s) of books as ordered below. | am ramen check or 


ij 4 money order for the down payment specified and agree to pay the balance at the specified 
‘ Te monthly rate, taxes and shipping charges extra. | hereby certify | am of legal age. 


Save *49! orper 
CHILDCRAFT with WORLD BOOK 


CHECK ONE... 








[ World Book Encyclopedia—20 Volumes —— World Book wo ~20 Volumes 
a a? an *2 al LE Aristocrat Binding (shown President Red Binding 
EN CY CLOI EDIA 510 down, $6.4 month - Price $179 $10 down, $62 month - Price $159 
—OR 
— z ‘ ily f hild devel | Please send a complete set of Childcraft in the handsome Heritage Binding 
Childcraft...internationally famous child development plan at a savings of $49 in combination with WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia. CHECK ONE... 
...i8 offered in combination with World Book at a tremen- Childeratt in combination with World Book j—) Childcraft in combination with World Book 
dous saving. The 15 volumes are filled with growing-up fun in the Aristocrat Binding. $298 value. it in the President Red Binding. $278 value 
° _ . Ta . Your price $249—-$10 down, $10 2 month Your price $229—$10 down, $10 a month 
for children, guidance for parents, too. Childeraft is an out- 
standing value for pre-school children and primary graders! Order Form Siup Books to 
ignature Name 
wart © WOT PRINT PRINT CLEARLY 
First in Sales...Quality... Leadership! ‘ — — 
WORLD BOOK | —* = | 


ENCYCLOPEDIA Precen and terms shahitiy higher in Canada, Write World Book-Choiccratt, 321 Bloor St, Last, Toronte 5, Ontane 


MISSILE PROPULSION. Aerojet-General is the free world’s largest 

manufacturer of liquid and solid propellant rocket 

& engines. Aerojet engines power POLARIS, TITAN, MIN- 
UTEMAN and many other major missiles. 


AUTOMATION. Systems for automating warehouses, post offices, and 

: freight terminals are under development. Accomplish- 

gy ments in this field promise streamlined mail service, 
package handling, and warehousing procedures. 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY. the orbit of Aerojet achievement in space 
programs encompasses every area of science and engi- 
neering and includes contributions to COURIER, TIROS, 
MERCURY, ECHO, EXPLORER, PIONEER, MIDAS, DYNA- 
SOAR, TRANSIT, and SATURN. 


ARCHITECT-ENGINEERING. Aerojet pioneered design and con- 
struction of rocket and missile facilities throughout 
es North America. Today these skills are applied to archi- 
tecture, engineering, and construction management for 

a variety of industries. 


UNDERSEA TECHNOLOGY. Problems of underwater exploration, 


oceanography, and anti-submarine warfare are under 
@ investigation. The MARK 46, the Navy's most advanced 
torpedo, is produced by Aerojet. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY. Aerojet engineers and physicists are develop- 


ing nuclear rocket engines, auxiliary power systems, _ 
and fuels. Near completion: the world’s first mobile 
nuclear power plant. 


ELECTRONICS. Electronic systems for detection, guidance, control, 
and communication represent major advances. The 
MIDAS early warning satellite carries an Aerojet infra- 
red ‘eye’ to spot the launch of enemy missiles. 


LIMITED WARFARE PROGRAMS. With the largest ordnance 


facilities in industry, Aerojet provides the armed serv- 
(2) ices with a complete spectrum of explosive equip- 
ment, from missile warheads to minute destructors. 


AEROJET- 
“ GENERAL 


i; CORPORATION 
“aie A Subsidiary of The General Tire and Rubber Company \_TIRE 
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Brands 
Why it takes 42 fine highland whiskies (plus a wee bit 
of Loch Lomond) to make Ballantine’s 


Almost all good branded Scotch Whiskies are made up of & 


pleasing. sunny-light flavor and gentle disposition, 
combinations of several individual whiskies. The quality 


rhe lake in the background above is Loch Lomond. 


Its water is used in an important step during the mak- 





of the individual whiskies used—and in what propor- 


tion they are used—is what determines the flavor and ing of Ballantine’s. when the matured whiskies are 


character of a brand. brought to the proper proof. Being uncommonly soft, 


Above you see 42 whisky barrels, one each of the this water lends some of the Loch’s celebrated serenity 


fine Highland Scotches that are harmonized to make to the spirit 
Ballantine’s. Why 42? Because each of these Scotches What you pour from the Ballantine’s bottle is authen- 


has its own distinctive personality. (Can you notice the tic Scotch Whisky—never brash or heavy...nor so 


subtle color differences of the Scotches in the tester’s limply light that it merely teases the taste buds Just 
glasses atop each barrel?) Once these 42 whiskies are a few reasons why: The more you know about 


wed in precise proportions, the result is Ballantine’s Scotch the more you like Ballantine's. 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND » BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 PROOF + IMPORTED BY 21° Brands, Inc..n.7.c 
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Beginning of the End? 


South Africa’s new Ministry of Infor- 
mation was less than a week old when its 
boss rose last week to deliver an ominous 
message. Said English-speaking Frank 
Waring, 533: “South Africa is going 
through a critical period in her history, 
and it is the duty of all South Africans to 
call a moratorium | on criticism] until the 
crisis ends.” To South Africa's English- 
language papers, there was no mistaking 
the Minister of Information’s intent: to 
lay heavy siege to South Africa's domi- 
nant press and the most outspoken press 
in all of Africa. 

Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd, who 
cannot tolerate criticism, has long been 
troubled by the English press, which has 
a daily circulation of 685,000 v. 175,000 
for the Afrikaans press. Unlike the Afri- 
kaans press, the English-language dailies 
boldly criticize the government, deplore 
apartheid, expose hypocrisy. The Johan- 
nesburg Sunday Times's Political Colum- 
nist Stanley Uys. for example, recently 
called Verwoerd “a mass psychologist with 
a massive contempt for the English- 
speaking masses.” 

Already. by loaded hints, veiled threats 
—and, more importantly, by in‘iltration 
—Verwoerd's Nationalists have turned the 
South African Broadcasting Corp. into a 
docile propaganda tool. Up to now, Ver- 
woerd has feared to risk unfavorable world 
opinion by openly muzzling the recalci- 
trant English press. But his flanking move- 
ments have had their effect. South Africa’s 
free press must follow a zigzag obstacle 
course past ten punitive national statutes. 
The government's Special Branch, which 
serves as censor in everything but name, 
combs every issue of every paper for stat- 
utory violations, A government commis- 
sion was appointed in 1950 with the 
avowed purpose of examining the coun- 
try’s newspapers—but its members often 
acted like thought police. The commission 
once rebuked an English press reporter for 
writing more “nice” things about an oppo- 
sition party than about the Nationalists. 

When the English editors rejected a 
Verwoerd suggestion that they police 
themselves, Verwoerd decided to increase 
the heat with his new Ministry of Infor- 
mation, presumably as a first step toward 
government control. But Verwoerd may 
never have to go that far if he can exert 
enough pressure on the English dailies 
and the business interests that own most 
of them—to make a chauvinistic mora- 
torium on criticism stick. ‘“Naturall 
says Johannesburg Stur Editor Horace 
Flather, “it’s preferable for the enemy to 
commit suicide. Then you don't have to 
murder him.” 


The Patriarch 


Moses lived to the golden age of 120— 
and gave his people a toast that has 
endured the centuries. “Biz hundert un 
tswantsik [until 120], says the Jew on 
anniversary occasions, expressing the hope 
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that the honored guest may live to equal 
Moses’ span. Last week Jews all over the 
world raised a figurative glass to one 
among them that had reached the magic 
year: the Jewish Chronicle, the world’s 
oldest and most influential Jewish news- 
paper. 

On its 120th anniversary, the weekly 
English-language Chronicle has reason to 
be proud. By a quarter century, no other 
Jewish publication has lasted so long. 
With 60.000 subscribers of all persuasions 
in 50 countries (there are even two in 
Thailand). the Chronicle has determinedly 
maintained its independence of political, 
communal or financial interests. It is read 
with respect by Zionists, anti-Zionists, 
reform, conservative and orthodox Jews 

and by the British Foreign Office and 
the U.S. Department of State. Its head- 
quarters staff of 1oo (a third of them 
non-Jews), 40 British correspondents and 
60 overseas stringers not only faithfully 
record the history, thought. hopes and 
fears of the world Jewish community, 
but spread their influence far wider than 
the Chronicle's circulation by providing 
Jewish news to more than 30 Jewish 
newspapers overseas, 

Moralizer to Observer. Born in London 
at a time when Jews were forbidden to 
serve in Parliament, the Chronicle was 
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founded by a onetime sailor in Nelson's 
fleet, Isaac Vallentine, who filled the four- 
page, twopenny Chronicle mostly with 
“religious and moral instruction” for the 
30.000 Jews then living in Britain. By 
the end of its first year, it was reporting, 
with undisguised satisfaction, the appoint- 
ment of a British Jew to public office 
(high sheriff of Devon). 

Since then, the weekly has been less 
a moralizer (although a sermon still ap- 
pears in every issue) than an observer. 
To its pages have flocked Judaism's lead- 
ing thinkers, among them (in 1896) the 
founder of modern Zionism, Theodor 
Herzl. who graciously handed the Chron- 
icle an exclusive beat on his plan for a 
Jewish state. The Chronicle has had other 
scoops. It first brought to world attention 
detailed news of the 1881 pogroms in 
eastern Europe, and in 1903, despite czar- 
ist censorship, smuggled to England the 
first full accounts (with pictures) of a 
massacre at Kishenev in which 47 Jews 
died. It scooped the British press in 1921 
on the terms of the British mandate for 
Palestine, and during the early days of 
the Nazi regime persistently corrected the 
notion, widely entertained by British pa- 
pers, that Jewish persecution in Germany 
could be dismissed as the exuberance of 
a youthful regime. 

Stuff of Life. The Chronicle aggres- 
sively championed Zionism when the 
movement was new, but its great age 
has brought wisdom. Today it regards 
Israel with the same air of friendly de- 
tachment with which it regards Her Maj- 
esty'’s government—and feels free to crit- 
icize both with patriarchal gentleness. But 
the Chronicle is more than a good news- 
paper to many Jews: it is the very stuff 
of Jewish life. Managing Director David 
KF. Kessler, 45, and Editor William Fran- 
kel, 44. fll column upon column of the 
paper's 4o-odd pages with the names of 
Jews the world over who have been born, 
celebrated bar mitzvah, married or died.* 
They find space in each Friday's issue 
for the myriad little social and religious 
events that make up the texture of the 
Jewish community. In a recent issue, for 
example. the Chronicle did not overlook 
the local triumph of Mrs. F. Rosenthal. 
Along with a bristling column on new 
evidence of Russian persecution of Jews. 
it reported that that worthy lady had 
just been elected chairman of the Finch- 
ley Central Friendship Club near London. 


No. | Movie Fan 


Marlon Brando called her “the fat 
one,” Author Ben Hecht “one of the most 
sad things in Hollywood.” When they get 
up enough courage in their cups, some 
pressagents refer to her simply as “the old 
broad”’—after glancing nervously around 
to see that only friends are present. The 
object of this catalogue of clouts, usually 
more affectionate than they seem, prefers 
to describe herself as “the gay illiterate,” 


* A wealthy Jew who dies expecting to take it 
with him used to get a mild obituary chiding 
from the Chronicle, Of such, the Chronicle 
would write, after examining his will: “To 
charity, nil.” 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER 
own personal insurance program 


Some interesting thoughts 





about business insurance 


h 


by H. A. BARGER 
President, Barber-Greene Company 


Road Buil 





ding equipment manufacturers 


poust if you'll find a conscientious 
business executive today who doesn’t 
protect his family’s future with life in 
surance, Yet many of the same men 
who apply this sound type of thinking 
to their personal lives, fail to see the 
important parallel in their business life, 


Lhe NORTHWESTER 


can be widowed, too/™ 


“Companies can also suffer severely 
from the loss of a breadwinner. Losing 
a skilled executive means losing a valu- 
able company asset. 

“Permanent life insurance on him, 
owned and paid for by the company, 
helps solve the problem. 

“This way, an employer is indemnified 
to the extent of the value he places on a 
man’s services. At the employee's death, 
the life insurance proceeds are received 
promptly by the employer as tax-free 
funds which become available for neces- 





Mr. Barber has nine Northwestern Mutual policies as part of his 
His company also uses Northwestern to insure many of its key executives 


sary business adjustments. During the 
employee's lifetime, growing cash values 
accumulate tax free and form a ready 
cash reserve, 

“Although we live in a great techno- 
logical age, to my way of thinking, 
people still comprise a company’s most 
important asset. It's true of life insur- 
ance companies, too, That's why | sug- 
gest—when considering key-man insur- 
ance—you contact an agent representing 
a company known for the quality of its 
service in this field.” 


YJ MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company 


“BECAUSE THERE !S A DIFFERENCE" 





There ts a difference! 


Northwestern 
Mutual 
leads in 


low net cost! 


TY YOU THINK that premiums are pretty 
much alike among ai// life insurance 
companies? 

They're not. Look for a moment at 
Northwestern Mutual—and how it saves 
its policyowners real money. 

For the past 30 years, this company 
has had the lowest average net cost 
among the 29 top companies who publish 
10-year actual dividend histories. (The 
comparison is made according to ac- 
cepted standards of return on ordinary 
life insurance: July, 1961, Life Insurance 
Courant.) 

This means that if you had purchased 
a $10,000 ordinary life policy with 
Northwestern Mutual in 1951 at age 35, 
your average yearly net cost for the full 
amount through 1961 would have been 
only $18.30. Compared to the $43.40 
average yearly net cost of 29 top com- 
panies, you saved $25.10 a year with 
Northwestern Mutual. 

Why not let a NML agent show you 
what Northwestern’s low net cost can 
mean to your life insurance program? 
He's in the phone book. The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin. 


a tag she swiped from a magazine story 
and magnified into an autobiography in 
1944. This week Louella Oettinger Par- 
sons adds another hard-cover installment, 
Tell It to Louella (Putnam; $3.95), to 
the legend of a girl reporter who came out 
of Dixon, Ill., to spend nearly 40 years as 
the queen of movie journalism—and, in- 
deed, of all Hollywood. 

Now a dowager on the far side of 70 
or the near side of So—tiny, frail Louella 
Parsons is still adding busily to the leg- 
end. When Lolly prattles in her column 
(syndicated in 70 papers) of Holly- 
wood’s marital triangles and parallelepi- 
peds, when she sifts the dust from its 
closets, even when she gives a plug to a 
young star she thinks deserving, her chat- 
ty, outrageous blend of cat's claws and 
sentimentality enthralls 20 million read- 
ers. In 316 freshly printed pages about 
herself, Louella does not change the for- 
mula: her book is a marvelous and im- 
plausible edifice built of glittering scraps 
in a make-believe land by a magpie. “It’s 
a terrible book,” said Lolly candidly. “I 
wrote every word of it. 

No Handholding. Though Lolly has 
five assistants, she is still her own best 
legman, gleans most of her items from 
the ceaseless jangle of CR 1-4222, from 
her nightly round of parties, openings and 
dinners, and from rumors and tips phoned 
her by ingratiating pressagents and later 
nailed down by Lolly’s direct confronta- 
tion with the parties involved. 

After writing some ten million perish- 
able words, Lolly has misspelled so many 
names that pressagents now usually con- 
firm every telephone tip with a typed 
copy sent to her Beverly Hills home. 
She once exhumed an author dead a 
decade to report that he was busily re- 
tooling a book of his as a film vehicle 
for Dolores del Rio. After she reported 
that Conrad Nagel was handholding at 
the Derby with Frances Somebody-or- 
Other, she hardly seemed fazed to dis- 
cover that Frances was really Francis 
and that there had been no handholding. 
But her friends stand by her: when she 
prematurely published the claim that a 
certain actress was pregnant, the actress’ 
husband hastened to prove her correct. 

Vanishing American. Despite such 
slips, Lolly’s habitual double-checking 
usually ensures that the kernel at the 
heart of the item is correct—though the 
details may be a little mixed. In rumor- 
ridden Hollywood she is respected for re- 
fusing to print a rumor if she gets a flat 
denial—a courtesy that not all columnists 
can afford. She usually punishes those 
who offend her by keeping them out of 
her column rather than lambasting them 
in it. But her wrath. when aroused, has 
always been formidable. When Producer 
Nunnally Johnson outraged her dignity, 
Lolly vented her spleen on his wife. Wrote 
Lolly: “I ran into Dorris Bowdon last 
night. She used to be such a pretty girl 
before she married.” 

Like all legends, Lolly cannot be meas- 
ured by reality, but only by herself. Sent 
to Philadelphia by Hearst to cover the 
| 1948 Republican National Convention, 





PICTORIAL PARADE 


LoveLta Parsons 
Sentimentality, with « laws. 


she went looking for Gracie Allen late one 
night, finally found her asleep in the dark- 
ened auditorium, and turned in a story 
that she still considers one of the two 
best to come out of the convention. (Her 
other nomination for first: a Louella Par- 
sons interview with Thomas E. Dewey). 
In early April, 1939, as Europe openly 
slid towards war, her column reported 
“The deadly dullness of the past week was 
lifted today—when Darryl Zanuck ad- 
mitted he had bought all rights to Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck’s The Bluebird for 
Shirley Temple.” 

Louella Parsons is one of those vanish- 
ing Americans for whom life begins in a 
darkened movie theater and ends when 
the house lights go up. For her, the show 
still goes on. She is just as thrilled today 
by a swivel-hipped guitar-twanger named 
Duane Eddy as she was, 36 years ago, by 
a leering profile called Rudolph Valentino. 
“Reporting on Hollywood is my life,” she 
writes in Tell Jt to Louella, “lve made a 
fortune and spent a fortune, and I've 
never been bored a moment. Someone 
once said of me, “The secret of Louella’s 
success is she has never stopped being 
a movie fan herself. She really believes 
that what she is doing is important. 
She really does. 


. 
Hagerty's Metamorphosis 

Pondering “the metamorphosis of a 
press secretary into a vice president of a 
network,” ABC News Overseer James 
Hagerty, 52, catalogued his altered pre- 
occupations since leaving Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s employ: “My foreign policy— 
establishment of peaceful coexistence with 
Madison Avenue. My complex of do- 
mestic problems—Huntley-Brinkley and 
Doug Edwards. My economy at home— 
cost control. And the awesome question 
of war and peace—Newton Minow.” 
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Goa.te PLANTE 
No more nightmares. 


Endangered Dynasty 


The Montreal Canadiens, like the New 
York Yankees, spoil their fans rotten. 
In the last six years the hard-skating 
Canadiens have brought home five Na- 
tional Hockey League championships and 
five Stanley Cups. But last month, when 
the Canadiens hobbled into the 1961-62 
season minus two top scorers and three of 
their ablest defensemen, the fans were 
dismayed. The dynasty seemed to be 
crumbling, and it was predicted that the 
long-dominant Canadiens would topple as 
low as fourth place in the six-team league. 

Despite the predictions, the Canadiens 
last week were in a grim three-way battle 
for first place. Both the Toronto Maple 
Leafs and the resurgent New York Rang- 
ers were eager to reduce it to a two-way 
fight, but the Canadiens were reluctant 
to oblige them. Most reluctant of all was 
Goalie Jacques Plante. 

Knit One, Stitch Two. Shipped of to 
a minor league team for part of last sea- 
son, the worst of his nine-year National 
Hockey League career, Plante showed up 
at training camp determined to make a 
comeback at age 32. In exhibition play 
he gave up an average of one goal per 
game, looked so good that Managing Di- 
rector Frank Selke said: “Don't be sur- 
prised if Plante has his best season ever.” 

That would take some doing. A solid, 

75-lb. six-footer, Plante is the only goalie 
in the League's history to win the Vezina 
Trophy for the best goal tending five 
years running. He began playing hockey 
at ten in Shawinigan Falls, Que., with a 
pair of hand-me-down skates padded out 
with bulky socks that he knitted himself. 
Plante still knits for relaxation and oc- 
casionally paints a landscape in oils. un- 
likely diversions for a man who has suf- 
fered a broken nose, two cracked cheek- 
bones and a hairline skull fracture in the 
pursuit of his brutal profession. 

Plante still wears his controversial 
trademark: a fiber-glass mask that gives 
him the eerie and ferocious look of an 
executioner or a character in a Greek 
drama. Two seasons back, Plante, be- 
deviled by nightmares of a puck slamming 
him in the face with hammer force, began 
experimenting with the mask in practice 
workouts. His nightmares were grounded 
in terrifying reality: like every other goal- 
ie, Plante was muffled from shoulders to 
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shins in 4o Ibs. of padding, but his un- 
protected face was a latticework of 150 
stitches. First used in a 1959 game—and 
kept on in every game since—Plante's 
mask won only grudging acceptance from 
the Canadien management. But, says 
Coach Hector (“Toe”) Blake. “he can 
play with a tub over his head for all I 
care, just so long as he stops the puck.” 

This season Plante has been doing that 
with his old flair, vielding only 2.8 goals 
a game, rushing far out onto the ice to 
retrieve a loose puck and staying there to 
slow down an onrushing forward with a 
jarring body check. “I feel good,” says 
Plante. “No problems at all.” 

Sound Investment. What makes the 
Canadiens’ bid for first place more im- 
pressive is the fact that high-scoring Cen- 
ter Jean Beliveau and scrappy Left Wing 
Dickie Moore have been laid up with 
injuries. One reason for the Canadiens’ 
success is a far-flung farm system that 
costs them nearly $250,000 a y 
maintain, but pays off with a steady s 
of agile skaters. Even more important is 
the team’s mystique, a sense of obligation 
to a tradition of winning. If the team 
ever seems to forget that tradition, their 
vociferously rabid fans, who have bought 
up every available season ticket at the 
Montreal Forum since the end of World 
War II, will see to it that they start 
remembering. 


Bulldozing Buckeye 

In the brand of football that Coach 
Woody Hayes teaches at Ohio State, a 
fullback learns to expect a lot of punish- 
ment. “The only pass I like is the one in 
the classroom,” says bluff Woody Hayes. 
In Ohio State’s bread-and-butter play, the 
fullback simply hugs the ball to his belly. 
lowers his head and charges. This year 
such tactics have made unbeaten, once- 
tied Ohio State third among U.S, college 
teams. And no one plays the role of bull- 
dozer better than Robert Eugene Fergu- 
son, 22, a bullnecked (6-ft., 215-Ib.) full- 
back who deals out as much punishment 
as he takes. 

A massive-shouldered. _ thick-chested 
Negro with thighs like tree trunks, Fer- 
guson puts such savage strength into his 
pile-driving charges that he has been 
stopped behind the line only three times 
in three years of bruising Big Ten ball. 
“He has impossible power,” said North- 
western Coach Ara Parseghian after Fer- 
guson ground out nine first downs in 
Ohio State's to-o victory over the Wild- 
cats. “He runs over people who don't 
bring him down with one or two shots.” 

The Trojan Bull. A unanimous All- 
America in his junior year at Ohio State, 
Ferguson is bulldozing his way toward a 
spot on most All-America teams again, 
despite the fact that every Ohio State op- 
ponent has been laying for him. “In a 
way, it hurts the opposing team more than 
it does me,” says the uncomplaining Fer- 
guson—and his point was neatly proved 
fortnight ago. “We stacked our defenses 














FuLLBack FERGUSON 
No regard for cobwebs. 


on Ferguson,” said Indiana Coach Phil 
Dickens. “We knew we had to stop him 
at the risk of weakening ourselves some- 
where else.” The result: while eight hulk- 
ing Hoosiers jammed up close to the line 
to hold back Ferguson, Hayes used the 
forward pass to capitalize on Indiana’s 
thinned-out secondary for a 16-7 victory. 
Last week it was business as usual, with 
Ferguson plunging for two touchdowns 
as the Buckeyes brushed off intersectional 
rival Oregon, 22-12. 

In Ohio’s smoky mill towns, the nursery 
schools for some of the best pro football 
players in the U.S., Ferguson was a leg- 
end before he even finished Troy High 
School. 73 miles west of Columbus. He 
was so big when he entered Troy—a rock- 
solid 19s Ibs.—that school officials had to 
send out mimeographed copies of his birth 
certificate to quell complaints from rival 
coaches. Soon the coaches had better rea- 
son to gripe. After dropping its first three 
games during Ferguson's freshman year, 
Troy never lost another while he was 
around. College recruiters, awed by Fer- 
guson's ability to gain as much as 470 
yds. in a single game. swamped him with 
offers. None were as persuasive as Woody 
Hayes. 

How to Lose Friends. At Ohio State, 
Ferguson is a C student in physical ed- 
ucation, A quiet, reserved senior, he has 
lived off campus since his recent unpub- 
licized marriage. has few pastimes other 
than roller skating and bid whist. Aware 
of the fame that only football could have 
brought him. he says: “Football has 
helped my life tremendously.” 

Ferguson's contribution to Ohio State 
has also been huge. The workhorse of the 
Buckeyes’ meat-grinder offense, he leads 
the Big Ten in rushing for the second 
straight year, has accounted for fully one- 
third of the team’s first downs. Even when 
opposing defenses are stacked against him, 
Ferguson churns through the line with 
three or four tacklers clinging to him like 
cobwebs. This is the sort of performance 
that makes pro scouts perk up: San Diego 
and Cleveland have already expressed in- 
terest in him. But it is not calculated to 
make Ferguson popular on rival Midwest- 
ern campuses. Dogtrotting to the bench 
after climbing out from under half a ton 
of tacklers in the Indiana game. Ferguson 
shook his head and said wryly: “I don't 
think too many people over here like me.” 
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Now available is a low cost, assemble-it-yourself fallout 
YOUR FAMILY shelter that provides vital protection against nuclear radi- 
ation. It's an all-steel panel structure that can 
AGAINST easily be erected in any ordinary basement. 
Compact, the unit accommodates 6 adults but covers a floor area of only 9’ x 12’. Versatile, KE LSEY 





it can be used as a storm shelter, photo dark room, game room, or office. Developed over HAYES 

a period of three years in cooperation with nuclear physicists, industrial design firms and , . } 7 
university consultants, the unit bears the seal of acceptance of the Office of Civil Defense. MA BY 
Produced by Heintz Division, Kelsey-Hayes Company, 102 E. Olney Ave., Philadelphia. Pa., Aute Awtospace and Agricultural 








Hand Tools for 





siry and Home. 
the shelter is available through various retail outlets and local building supply dealers. . 
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BARRON BESHOAR: DENVER In the Rocky Mountain area a reporter does best if he has good judgment, 
strong legs, sound wind and the willingness and ability to be a journalistic General Practitioner. Barron 
Beshoar, Time's bureau chief in Denver, is just such a journalistic G. P. Born in Colorado, he is, appro- 
priately, the son of a physician and grandson of a Confederate army surgeon who brought a wagon-load 
of drugs into Colorado in the winter of 1866, set up the first drugstore between Denver and Santa Fe, 
and started a newspaper called The Pueblo Chieftain. 

Beshoar was educated at the University of Denver and got his first newspaper job with the Boulder Daily 
Camera, Alter a wide range of experience as reporter, columnist and editor on a number of dailies, he 
joined Time's Denver staff in 1946. In the years since, he has been a deskman in New York and bureau 
chief in Los Angeles as well as in Denver. 

Describing his present assignment he says, “In this sprawling world of big mountains, sandy deserts and 
grassy plains, | have interviewed Dr, Albert Schweitvver and the late Spanish philosopher, Ortega y Gasset, 
in a single day. My job has taken me down mine shafts where temperatures run to 120 degrees to talk 
to men about copper; it has taken me to the summits of 14,000-foot peaks to interview men training for 
outer space. I have talked with Basque sheepherders and members of the Joint Chiels of Staff, educators, 
physicists, housewives, chemists, doctors, nuns, beatniks, politicians, criminals, I have pursued the news 
in ore buckets swinging across gorges, in aerial trams, airplanes, helicopters, automobiles, jeeps, snowcats, 
on foot and on horseback. 

“Not so long ago this region meant miners and mining, cowboys, cattle, tourists and expansive stretches 
of breathtaking scenery. These are still part of the story, But only part, Now, the Titan missile is being 
built here, The new Air Force Academy is here. So is the North American Air Defense Command, With 
more new industries coming jn, new population, new activities of all kinds, this is an important news 


front to be closely watched.” TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 








The Orchestra Builder 


When the applause thunders at the end 
of a Berlin Philharmonic concert, Con- 
ductor Herbert von Karajan is not eager 
to step to the podium. Instead, he prefers 
to stand among the strings, his head 
bowed, a faint smile on his face, indicating 
by an occasional gesture of his hand that 
the credit belongs to the men of his 
orchestra, The applause has thundered al- 
most continuously for the Philharmonic 
during the four-week U.S.-Canadian tour 
that ends this week, and few who recall 
the Philharmonic’s visit to the U.S. six 
years ago are deceived by Von Karajan’s 
modesty: to him clearly belongs the credit 
for putting the Berlin Philharmonic once 
again among the world’s finest symphony 
orchestras. 

Not in the Way. When the Philhar- 
monic made its first visit to the U.S. 
in 1955, Von Karajan had taken over only 
four months earlier at the death of the 
great Wilhelm Furtwiingler. In its two 
U.S. tours—1g55 and 1956—the Phil- 
harmonic was a consistent disappoint- 
ment. Sturdy, polished and_ restrained, 
the orchestra seemed to suffer both from 
muddy sound and lethargic spirit. On its 
third tour, it has seemed like a new 
orchestra. The sound is still heavier than 
that of U.S. orchestras but the heaviness 
no longer gets in the way of the music 
making. The Philharmonic contributed 
some performances nobody could forget — 
a shimmering Ravel Daphnis and Chloe, a 
surgingly powerful Bruckner Seventh 
Symphony, a glowing Beethoven Third, all 
of them conveyed with darkly colored 
intensity. 

In returning the orchestra to its prewar 
eminence, Von Karajan had first to win 
the confidence of his players. They had 
reluctantly voted him in as conductor in 
1955 because he was the only candidate 
fit to fill Furtwangler’s shoes. But many 
recalled and resented the rivalry for mu- 
sical _preferment between Von Karajan 
and Furtwiingler that had raged for years, 
and they further resented Von Kara- 
jan’s playboy reputation as a driver of 
sports cars and a skipper of his own 50- 
ton yacht. 

More to the Moderns. At his first 
rehearsal after Furtwiingler’s death, Von 
Karajan told the orchestra: “We will 
make music as you have always made 
music.” He soon began to demonstrate 
his own good faith by increasing his tours 
and recording commitments with the or- 
chestra despite the most hectic musical 
schedule maintained by any major con- 
ductor: Von Karajan is artistic director 
of the Vienna State Opera and a conduc- 
tor of the Vienna Philharmonic, directs 
major opera recordings for London's Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, appears regularly at 
Milan's La Scala and at Salzburg. 

Since he took over the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Von Karajan has hired ten new 
first deskmen, has replaced 17 other in- 


Strumentalists. Under his direction, the 
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orchestra has played less of the German 
classical repertory to devote more time to 
the moderns. The result, even the old 
hands admit, is worthy of the best of the 
Berlin Philharmonic’s hallowed tradition. 


Classical Records 

Broadway Pop Composer Vernon Duke 
(April in Paris, Taking a Chance on Love ) 
is also a devoted composer of classical 
scores (Concerto for Cello and Orchestra) 
under his real name, Vladimir Dukelsky. 
When he found in 1947 that he was un- 
able to get his own Third Symphony 
played, Duke-Dukelsky began 
to fret about 18th and 19th century com- 
posers who had been overshadowed by the 
giants. The result: the Society for Forgot- 
ten Music, which is making a busy career 
of “resuscitating” and recording worthy 
but neglected classics. 

“Just because Beethoven was better 
than his contemporaries.” says Duke, 
“does not mean that they were bad.” Like 
Russian-born Composer Dukelsky’s own 
classical compositions, most of the socie- 
ty’s resuscitations have been technically 
adroit works, often fascinating in detail 
but a little bland in substance. Franz 
Xaver Mozart's Sonata for Cello and Pi- 
ano sings the listener to reveries without 
ruffling the mind—but Franz got only 
modest notice for it in his day because 
nobody could quite forget his more gifted 
papa, Wolfgang Amadeus. Michael Haydn 
(1737-1806) supplied the Society with a 
C Major Quintet that develops its elegant 
ideas persuasively but never strikes the 
fire of his more famous brother Joseph. 

On the other hand, Duke and his socie- 
ty have made some remarkable finds, in- 
cluding a Mendelssohn Quartet in E-Flat 


somehow 








written by the composer when he was 14. 
Other outstanding releases include the in- 
strumental works of Ernest Chausson 
(1885-99), the French composer who was 
emerging as a major talent when he died 
in a bicycle accident, and the piano works 
of Czech Composer Jan Dussek (1760- 
1812), whose harmony and melody antic- 
ipated a whole generation of giants. 

The S.F.M. releases are paid for out 
of the profits of two small Los Angeles 
labels—Contemporary Records and Good 
Time Jazz. Duke hopes eventually to turn 
a profit on the society, which has already 
released dozens of works available in no 
other recorded versions, plans to record 
at least 25 additional works by other com- 
posers who have been as neglected by the 
critics as Duke himself. Says he, speaking 
as Dukelsky: ‘There is not a single critic 
whose word or judgment I trust.” 

Other new records: 

Music of Alban Berg (Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Robert 
Craft; Columbia; 2 LPs). Fascinating vis- 
tas into the stark, chilling and sometimes 
apocalyptic world that echoed in Berg's 
mind, Conductor Craft has a remarkable 
ibility to balance stridency against stri 
finding simple logic in Berg’s 
haunting effects. 

Beethoven: Sonatas for Violin and 
Piano; No. 5 in F and No. 9 in A 
(Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin; Capi- 
tol). Brother and sister in another of 
the ardent and assured performances that 
they seem able to kindle together at will. 
The sound is luminous, the mood warm 
but never overheated. 

Strauss: Ein Heldenleben (Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham; Capitol). Luminous, 
majestic and precise is one of Beecham’s 
last orchestral recordings. Sir Thomas had 
not performed Heldenleben in the concert 
hall for years, but he plays it here like a 
man who looks at all its struts and but- 
tresses from within. 

Handel: Royal Fireworks Music (‘The 
Telemann Society Band, conducted by 
Richard Schulze; Vox). Handel’s famous 
pomp-and-circumstantial salute to the 
1748 Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle is here giv- 
en the closest thing to an authentic per- 
formance that most listeners will ever 
hear—or perhaps want to. By using an 
tique, 18th century winds and _ brasses 
Conductor Schulze gets a gaudy, gamy 
sound characterized by clashing pitches 
that will curdle most modern ears. 

Verdi: "Di quella pira" from II Tro- 
vatore (Tap). This album, as its cover 
proudly proclaims, presents one aria ren- 
dered by 4o tenors, containing 80 high 
Cs. As written by Verdi, Di quella pira 
(“From that pyre”), from the third act 
of /l Trovatore, had not a single high C 
in it, but Tenor Enrico Tamberlik (1820- 
8g) started inserting one in the middle 
and one at the end—and they have been 
there ever since. The 40 tenors sing in 
six languages, and generally bleat, screech, 
bawl and scream in a manner calculated 
to make any listener sympathize with 
Rossini’s request that a visiting tenor 
“check his high C with his overcoat.’ 
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Prickly Preacher ' 


To the businessmen-trustees who con- 
trolled it, Indianapolis’ Second Presbyte- 
rian Church was long on status, short on 
liturgical demands, spare on social and ed- 
ucational sidelights—an only-on-Sundays 
kind of church whose minister preached 
soothing sermons. But all that was before 
the stormy ministry of Dr. Paul Franklin 
Hudson, 47, who came from Pittsburgh in 
July of 1960 to take over. 

In Dr. Hudson’s view, Second Church 
had strayed from the narrow and uncom- 
fortable Calvinistic path. It did not ob- 
serve Lent or Advent. The service in- 
cluded no processional, no responsive 
reading—rarely even the Apostles’ Creed. 
Most of the members had no part in run- 
ning the church. Says Hudson: “It was a 
class church, controlled by the money 
forces of a few people who held the 
purse strings, held the offices, master- 
minded all.” 

They Are Sinners. In taking the min- 
istry, Hudson inherited a new $2,000,000 
building in the suburbs, and he lost no 
time filling it with his brand of Presby- 
terianism. He brought the liturgy in line 
with strict Presbyterian doctrine, started 
full observance of the church calendar. 
He founded a club for the church’s 400 
unmarried men and women, began a 
church newspaper, added more choirs, 
held classes in theology. 

Hudson also brought a concentration on 
“religious consciousness” —the stern Cal- 
vinist doctrine that makes a minister 
duty-bound to remind members that they 
are sinners. In place of tranquilizing the- 
ology he gave sermons on “Who Owns 
Your Soul?” (“Is it an insurance com- 
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pany, a bank, a labor union or an indus- 
try?”), on “The Church in Our World” 
(“It neither disturbs nor comforts”), and 
on the pricklier passages of the Sermon 
on the Mount. “My contention,” he says, 
“is that the Gospel applies not to rst 
century man but to 20th century man.” 

Presbyterian authority is based on con- 
trol of a local church by its session of 
elected elders. The minister—a teaching 
elder rather than a ruling elder—is the 
nonvoting moderator of the session, but 
technically works for the regional presby- 
tery. Interpreting this chain of command 
literally, the session of Second Church 
had always been firmly in control. It was 
opposed not only to the way Hudson ran 
the church but to his running it at all. 
Says one elder, Attorney Louis Lowe: 
“We realized within a month or two after 
Dr. Hudson was here that he wasn’t go- 
ing to do—not at all.” 

Plus Politics, Hudson's politics pro- 
vided another irritant. He encouraged 
UNICEF collections, delivered lectures on 
“Christianity and Communism,” (“I 
think people should know what they are 
combatting”) and arranged a testimonial 
dinner for Irwin Miller, president of the 
liberal National Council of Churches. He 
proposed that the congregation offer char- 
ity to anti-Castro Cuban refugees who 
have settled in Indianapolis—only to be 
asked, “How can we be sure they aren't 
Communists?” 

Last spring—with Secord Church frag- 
mented by gossip and bitterness—the In- 
dianapolis Presbytery appointed an ad- 
ministrative commission to settle the dis- 
pute. After several attempts to bring the 
disputants together, the commission final- 
ly recommended that Dr. Hudson and ten 
members of the session resign. Dr. Hud- 
son will leave Second Church at the end 
of this year, and the new elders will grap- 
ple with the still unsolved problem of 
how soothing their religion should be. 


Historic Stopover 

On his way to New Delhi for the Third 
General Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches, the Most Rev. Arthur C. 
Lichtenberger, Presiding Bishop of the 
U.S. Protestant Episcopal Church, made 
a historic stopover in Rome for an au- 
dience with Pope John XXIII. The bish- 
op’s visit, arranged through the Vatican's 
Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity, 
was the first meeting of a U.S. Episcopal 
chief prelate and a Pope (though it fol- 
lowed by almost a year an ice-breaking 
Anglican audience, that with Geoffrey 
Fisher, then Archbishop of Canterbury ). 

The stopover had even more signifi- 
cance in the context of Bishop Lichten- 
berger’s journey. This week's New Delhi 
assembly, a milestone in the swelling 
movement for Christian unity, will be 
attended by such leading churchmen as 
Presbyterian Eugene Carson Blake, Ar- 
thur Michael Ramsey, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, German Evangelical Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, and Archbishop Iakovos 
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EPiscopALIAN LICHTENBERGER 
An encouraging atmosphere in Rome. 


of the Greek Orthodox Church—plus five 
observers from the Vatican. 

Bishop Lichtenberger said that ecumen- 
ical-minded Pope John showed great in- 
terest in the assembly and intends to 
return the New Delhi invitation; he will 
invite Protestant observers to the Catholic 
ecumenical council scheduled for late next 
year or early 1963. 

The two leaders spoke for 40 minutes 
in the Pope's private library. “We did not 
discuss our differences,” said Lichten- 
berger. “This would have been quite be- 
side the point.” He came away optimistic 
about the “encouraging atmosphere” of 
“keeping communications open.” But, he 
cautioned, “the road to Christian unity is 
sure to be a very long process.” 


Missions to the Gentiles 


Marilyn Monroe, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Sammy Davis Jr. and May Britt are not 
the only ones; what Jewish Journalist 
Gershon Jacobson calls a “rash of conver- 
sions” to Judaism is under way in the 
U.S., with more than 2,000 Christians a 
year trading New Testaments for Old. 

Although some of the converts are girls 
who want to marry Jewish men, many 
are drawn not by romance but by the pa- 
tient proselytizing of such new missionary 
groups as Chicago's Jewish Information 
Society of America and the National Jew- 
ish Information Service, in Los Angeles. 
This soft-sell approach reflects the historic 
reluctance of Jews to seek converts: the 
traditional Jewish code enjoins rabbis to 
discourage prospective converts at least 
three times. But if applicants insist, the 
code provides a mechanism for conver- 
sion. Rabbi Ralph Simon, new president 
of the Jewish Information Society, is call- 
ing for more “aggressive presentation of 
Judaism, with conviction on the part of 
those who do this work that we possess 
unique truths, that can contribute to a 
peaceful and perfected world.” 
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© George? No, operator... keep trying... 
Ill wait...George? Finally got you. I'm fine, 
George... Uuh-huh...Golf ? Haven't been out this 
year...No, Weathers been okay... just foo busy. 


Say, George, here's why I called. Roget 
lourr order for [200 unifs| of model [44B].44B 


..B, not D... B as in Baker...44B, We simply 
[must have]it on hand [By] the [25th] of fthis] 
lmonth. |Okay... well, find out Check on it 
and |advisé|me|when and how}the order is 
going to be[shipped.] That's it... how're things? 
You don't say. Hold it..I've already heard 
that one... but here's one I'll bet you 
havent heard... 99 


















WkY WASTE TIME 
.. AND MONEY 
WHEN [7 WORDS 
WILL Do ir ? 
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Tue AUCTION OF REMBRANDT'S “ARISTOTLE” AT 
the pr 


After 
The Solid-Gold Muse 


(See Cover) 

For days beforehand, the 
had heard so often among 
people in the New York art world that it 
began to sound a bit like 
word I Suppose I'll be 
Wednesday night.” On the night 
tion last week, the nation’s | ruction 
Parke-Bernet sold off 
group of 24 paintings that had been col 
lected by the late ertising 
Alfred William Erickson and his wife 
Anna. Among the paintings Rem 
brandt's Aristotle ting the Bust 
of Homer, which bears the unhappy nick 
name of The Million-Dollar R 
Though there 
tacular pictures in the collection, Aristotle 
had been the of the 
art market since Parke-Bernet got the job 
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brandt.’ were other 
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conversation piece 
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Rumor efficient of pres 
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even said that the Soviet Union 


in order to deliver 
1 crushing Western prestige. 
Parke-Bernet (pronounced Ber-nef ) issued 

standing 
} ' 


put almost 


to get the Rembrandt 


blow to 
s and 


about 8so tickets for seat 


room in the main gallery 
many 
big night, and tickets were selling for $5 
on the black market. A queue began form 


twice as pe e 





showed up on the 


than an hour 
before the auction was to begin; not only 


ing on the sidewalk more 


Parke-Bernet’s main gallery, but also 
h closed-circuit 
IV, were jammed to overflowing. Every- 
one from Billy Rose to Paul Mellon 
Perle Mesta to Director James Rorimer 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
on hand. No art auction in history 
aroused more curiosity. 

A Disappointing Van Dyck. At 8 
Auctioneer Louis J. Marion, his E 
as Tammany and his French as fractured 
as ever, took his place behind his rostrum 
admitting that he had sele 
nervous. As cameras flashed 
gan with a portrait by the 16th century 
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by Van 


A portrait 
a disappointing 


below the 


painter Jan Mostaert. 

Dyck went for 

which was ° 
Parke-Bernet estimate. On the other hand 
a splendid Princess Sibylle of Cleves, by 
Lucas Cranach the Elder 
Thomas Agnew & 








was bought by 
London for 


ite. After 


-ons ot 





S105 ibout twice the 1 

the Cranach came the Rembrandt. 
The bidding opened at cool million 

fron 1 private individual is Marion 

said. From then on, it leaped at $100.0 





only two 
race. The venerable 
tional Rosenberg & Stiebel was 
representing the Cleveland Museum of 
Art; James Rorimer was bidding for the 
Met. The gentleman from Rosenberg & 
Stiebel did his bidding with a gesture of 
the hand, Rorimer with cocked thumb re 
inforced with a wink. After an eternal four 
minutes. Rorimer winked for the last time. 
The Rembrandt for $2,30 


a bid until were 


left in the 





competitors 
interna 
firm ot 
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RoriMer’Ss WINNING WINK 





ant $2,300,000, 





PARKE-BERNET 


the highest known price ever paid for 
1 painting anywhere. 

With Wall Street So Close. Flushed 
ind happy, Rorimer announced that “sev- 
eral Trustees and private individuals” had 
contributed toward making the Met’s vic- 
tory possible. They had not quite raised 





‘but our credit 
is good.” He that the Rijks- 
museum of Amsterdam had once tried to 
buy the painting, but Mrs. Erickson had 
said that she wanted to see it in the Met. 
“I'm a fate Rorimer 
ind the picture has come to us, even if 
the hard w iV. And then he added, in a 
fine tribute to the relationship between 
would have been 
heartbreaking, with Wall Street so close 
to have lost out on it.” 
The auction was all over in 6 


all of the money, said he 


recalled 


believer in said 


money and culture, “It 


minutes 


but those 60 minutes broke most of th 
major records in the annals of art sales 
Parke-Bernet’s sale brought in a larger 
amount of cold cash—$4,679.25 than 


any other art auction in modern times 
The price of the Rembrandt topped the 
previous record of $1,166,400 set by An 
drew Mellon when he bought Raphael's 
{iba Madonn from the 

lar-short Soviet Union in 1931. Beyond all 
that, the Er sale capped New York's 


postwar rise to leadership in the art mar- 


(see 
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color ) 





ickson 


ket, challenging London's long sway. 
A Mad & Marvelous Market. Whether 
in Paris, London or New York 1 


itis a mad 
ind The business of 





irvelous marke 





etting art from artist to buyer is a con 
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bination of wall-to-wall dignity and out 
and-out chicanery, of lofty values and low 
down tricks, of delightful esthetics and 
deplor: ble ethics. It could not be 
what is from the 


priceless to the worthless 
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from the irre 
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trivia as a SI 


placeable (but occasionally 
master to such comic 
and baled automobile purporting to be a 
sculpture. The dominant trend in the bu 
is that the most sought-after goods 
the works of great artists now dead, end 
up as gifts to museums and are thus re- 
moved from the market even as the 
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$1,166,400. This staggering amount was secretly paid dur- U.S. Treasury Secretary Andrew Mellon. Seller: the gov- 
ing the Depression for Raphael’s Alba Madonna. Buyer: ernment of the U.S.S.R., then very much in need of cash. 








$225,000. Renoir's Tie Daughter 
»f Durand-Ruel brought this price 
in 1959. Thirty-four years earlier 

najor Renoir could be had for 
ess than S 500. As late iS I942 
: still the top price. 


i 

| 

) $316,400. At sale of Jakob Gold 
i schmidt collection in 1958, this sum 
| was paid for Manet’s Rue de Berne 
] rhe painting (or one like it) went for 
: $ n 1884. In the early Ss, aver 
| ge price for Manet was only $12,c 

| 

/ 








$616,000. Also at Goldschmidt sale, this peak price 
for Cézanne was paid for Boy in a Red Vest, for which 
Paris Dealer Ambroise Vollard got $600 around 1900. 
















$369,600. Public Garden a 
Arles by Van Gogh. who sol 
two works in his life, brought 
this sum in 1958—$363.60c¢ 
more than a Van Gogh got 


1927. $332,600 more thar 





S770,000. This 


Sotheby 


Duke 
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DvuvVEEN wit ANDREW MELLON (1936) 
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A woy with the multiest. 
art-consuming public grows in proportion 
to the ever-rising affluence of the U.S. 
and Europe. As the great masters vanish 
the buying public turns to more recent 
art. The result is rising prices all along the 
line and unwonted riches for the artist. 
rhe fever to own art is spreading every- 
whe It has invaded modern office build 
ings, where directors solemnly gather in 
board rooms bedecked with gaudy abstrac- 
tions that would have made many execu- 
tives—both with and without discrimina- 
tion—choke a decade ago. New museums 
need to be filled: old ones must be ke} t in 
the running. As reproductions fall increas 
ingly from favor, every wall in’ every 





house cries out for an original painting. 
Dealers’ scouts prow! the earth for new 
treasures, and every auction seems to top 
the last. 

Setting Prices. Most art is sold through 
dealers, who try to keep their prices secret 
and it is the auction house that the public 
must rely on to get an idea of what is be- 
ing paid for what. The world’s biggest 
auction house today is Sotheby's in Lon 
don, and there is no quicker way to see 
what has been happening in the art world 
than to check Sotheby's recent sales. 

It was a Sotheby's sale in 1958 that 
most dramatically set the level of the re- 
cent market. On the block were seven 
French paintings from the collection of 
the late Jakob Goldschmidt of New York; 
Renoirs and 
Manets established new highs for these 
color, center spread) and 


the collection’s Cézannes 


artists (seeé 
served notice on museums and collectors 
that the scarcity of great works of art had 
now pushed their value to such heights 
that collectors had better start buying 
before things got out of hand. 

Between October 1958 and July 1959, 
the gross at Sotheby's was $16 million, 
including $770. for a Peter Paul Ru- 
bens (see opposite page), until last week 
the highest price ever paid at an auction. 
A Gauguin Tahitian scene, owned by 
George Goodyear of Buffalo, fetched 
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$364,000. Cézanne'’s Peasant in a Blue 
Blouse got $406,coo; and Gainsborough’s 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Andrews brought 
$364,000, the top price ever paid at an 
auction for an English painting. 

Frans Hals’s Portrait of a Cavalier, 
which, unknown to the art world, had been 
residing for more than too years in the 
collection of a Major Warde-Aldam, went 
for $ rhis year a new record for 
Goya was set with the sale of his hapless 
Duke of Wellington, which thereupon 
went to London’s National Gallery and 
was almost immediately stolen. The Mont- 
real collector, L. V. Randall, sold his mas- 
ter drawings for $186.400, Among them 
by Hugo van der Goes that 
brought an astonishing $84.000, making it 
the most expensive drawing of all time. 
Last year Sotheby's sales spiraled to a 





was a saint 


dizzy $28.834.100 (as compared with 
Parke-Bernet’s $8.430.306). 

Auctions: Theory & Practice. In the- 
ory, auctioning a work is the most ac- 
curate way to put a price on the price- 
less; in practice. its major visible flaw is 
“auction fever,” in which rich amateurs 
get carried away and bid against one 
another to force prices up from 25° to 
60% more than prudence dictates. But 
also in practice—there is more to many 
an auction than the eye can see, mostly 
stemming from the fact that art dealers 
often comprise about three-fourths of the 
bidders. 

lo keep the market up for a particular 


artist, for example, a dealer may place a 





work on sale, then bid it up himself so 
that the price for that artist will reach a 
new plateau. In another dodge. dishonest 
dealers sometimes hold pre-auction con- 
spiracies among themselves: they buy 
shares in a work that is scheduled for the 
block and select one of their number to 
bid on it while all the rest pledge them- 
selves to remain silent. With the comp 





tion thus limited, the selected dealer gets 
the work at a low price. When he, in turn 
sells it at a substantial mark-up, all the 
shareholders get a cut of the profit. 

Yet, unless they happen to be con- 
spiring to distort competition, dealers are 
likely to object to the fact that what ap 
pears to be free competition in the bidding 
is not really free at all. It is now standard 
practice in some auction houses to set a 
“reserve” on each work up for sale: if the 
bidding does not go beyond a certain 
price, the auctioneer simply pretends to 
accept a final bid and lets the work revert 
to the seller without his having to pay any 
commission to the house. Since other 
potential buyers have no idea of what the 





reserve is, they are at a tremendous dis- 
advantage; the price has in a sense been 
rigged against a low price before the sale 
even begins. Of all the great auction 
houses, Parke-Bernet probably has the 
best record in keeping the bidding free, but 
the competition from abroad could well 
force it to change its ways. Recently 
Parke-Bernet began to permit sellers to 
buy back underbid works without paying a 
full commission. When it went after the 
Erickson collection, it had to compete 
with Sotheby’s guarantee that the auction 





would bring a certain amount. Parke- 
Bernet dislikes the whole idea of guar- 
it the job only by cutting its 
own commission. 

How Dealers Work. Auctions sketch in 
the main outlines of art’s price picture; it 
remains for dealers to shade in the details. 
The best dealers are men and women of 
experience and taste, heavily relied upon 
by the richest collectors—the Mellons, 
Morgans. Huntingtons, Fricks, Wideners 
and Kresses of the past. and the Rockefel- 
Fords, Lehmans and 
Chryslers of the present. History's most 
famous dealer was Joseph Duveen, who 
before his death, in 1939, sold art to many 
of the major collectors of London, New 
York and Paris. It is said that Lord Duveen 
spent a fortune in tipping ships’ stewards 
to make sure that his deck chair would be 
put alongside that of the multiest of the 
multimillionaires on the passenger list. At 
one time, he is reputed to have had on 
salary a battalion of butlers who would 
duly report from the best homes of 
Britain and America any tips they might 
pick up on who might be ready to sell 
another heirloom. Duveen also had a 
wicked way of dealing with his com- 
petitors. Once, when a High Church duke 
asked him to take a look at a religious 
painting he was considering from the rival 
firm of Thomas Agnew & Sons, Duveen 
blandly said: “Very nice, my dear fel- 
low, very nice. But I suppose you are 
aware that 





antees: it g 


lers, Onassises 





those cherubs are homo 
sexual,” As Duveen’s biographer S. N. 
Behrman tells it. the painting went back 
to Agnew’s forthwith. 

rhe dealer today is less flamboyant 
though in his own way no less dramatic. 
The dean of all dealers is the erudite 
Georges Wildenstein, who has never let 
the spotlight linger on himself for long. 
In 1956, the rival M. Knoedler & Co. sued 
the house of Wildenstein, alleging that 
someone had been tapping the wires of a 
Knoedler scout. Eventually the whole 
matter was dropped, and Wildenstein him- 
self was apparently never involved. He 
would hardly need to use such tacties, for 
the one irreplaceable asset of his house is 
himself. A scholar in his own right, Wild- 
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DEALER WILDENSTEIN & SON DANIEL 
An eye for the best. 
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enstein not only possesses an unerring 
eye, but also a memory that seems to have 
filed away an image of every first-rate 
painting that ever existed. Shortly before 
World War II, he bought an early 18th 


century portrait for about $30 in Paris 
because he remembered seeing an engrav- 
ing of it many years before. It turned out 
that he was the only man in the city who 
knew that the portrait was by Watteau. 
Handling Living Artists. The big houses 
such as Wildenstein, Duveen, Knoedler 
and Rosenberg have the experience and 
the capital to be able to hang on to a pur- 
chase for years, if necessary, until the mar- 
ket is ripe for selling. Smaller dealers, who 
more often handle the works of living art- 
ists, either place artists on a kind of salary 
in return for a certain number of pictures 
a year—the favored method in Europe— 
or take work on consignment and sell it 
for a straight one-third commission. The 
percentage is not as exorbitant as_ it 
sounds, for the entails hidden 
costs. Manhattan's avant-garde Dealer Leo 
Castelli, for instance, recently arranged a 
Jasper Johns show in Paris, even though 
all commissions went to Paris dealers. 
“You might say,” explains Castelli, “that 
I acted in enlightened self-interest.” Such 
international shows can make prices go up, 
and eventually Castelli’s profits on Jasper 
Johns will more than make up for the 


business 






THE ERICKSON 


Ae p WILLIAM ') Erickson, 
son of a Swedish engineer, was a kind- 


(“Eric”) 


ly, rotund gentleman whose affable man- 
ner concealed one of the shrewdest busi- 
ness minds of his day and the same kind 
of boundless energy that was the hallmark 
of his friend Teddy Roosevelt. Long be- 
fore he merged his prospering advertising 
agency with another to make McCann- 
Erickson, he had piled up a fortune by 
investing in products for which few others 


saw any future. Once, for example 


heard about 


pany, painted the material a 


FRAGONARD’'S “GIRL READING” 





an unsuccessful roofing ma- 
terial called Congo. He bought the com- 
different 


$15,000 he sacrificed for the Paris show. 

New York Dealer Martha Jackson pays 
Sculptress Louise Nevelson and Spanish 
Painter Antonio Tapies $20.000 a year in 
return for U.S. representation of their 
work, She also has an arrangement with 
three other galleries in Europe on behalf 
of a European abstractionist. Each dealer 
pays him $16,000 for the privilege of 
maintaining a monopoly on him. His mini- 
mum guarantee from the deal: $64,000 a 
year. 

Even the best artists need dealers—and 
dealers need good art. The dealer always 
keeps his eye on the obituary columns 
the death of a big collector can convulse 
the market by suddenly making available 
treasures that have been out of reach for 
years. The death of an artist can have 
even more interesting repercussions. Two 
years ago, Octogenarian Jacques Villon 
fractured his hip bone, and the rumor 
quickly spread that he was dying. Within 
24 hours, his canvases disappeared from 
gallery walls all over Paris as dealer after 
dealer waited for Villon prices to sky- 
rocket. The old man recovered, but as one 
Right Bank dealer sheepishly says of him- 
self and his colleagues: “We are like a 
bunch of undertakers, keeping a death 
watch on the older artists.’ 

But out of New York's 300-odd galler- 
ies (as compared with about 15 twenty 











COLLECTOR ERICKSON 


color, turned it into a profitable floor 
covering (Congoleum ). In his lifetime his 
name was associated not only with adver- 
tising but with such pioneering firms as 
Bon Ami and Technicolor, Inc. 

From now on, the Erickson name will 
more likely be linked to his small but 
choice collection of paintings, bought 
largely with the guidance of Dealers 
Wildenstein and Duveen. Erickson began 
when he 
strange little 
English painters 


bought a 
boy by 


collecting m 1922 
portrait of a 
George Romney. 
Romney, Gainsborough, Raeburn 
fashionable in the ‘20s, but Erickson and 
his wife Anna were also willing to wander 
into richer pastures. 

Besides Aristotle, the Erickson collec 
tion contained two other Rembrandts. A 
handsome Prince of Orange went to 
Knoedler’s for $110,000, and a small Per- 
trait of an Old Man was snagged by a 
London dealer for $180,000. Crivelli’s 
1472 Madonna and Child, which British 


were 
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years ago), only about a fourth are impec- 
cable old-line dealers or fair and reliable 
outlets for living artists. Below—well be- 
low—them comes the host of vanity gal- 
leries, the new “rental” houses that will 
exhibit any artist if he pays from $700 to 
$1,000. They overcharge him for the cata- 
logue, the publicity, the cooking sherry 
served in lieu of good cocktails at the 
opening. Some even go so far as to arrange 
a split with the framers, while others 
charge a fantastic 60% commission, which 
is nothing short of usury. These carpetbag- 
gers have not only turned the New York 
art scene into a hopeless clutter, but they 
have tainted what should be one of the 
brightest pages in the history of U.S. art 
by flooding the market with mediocrity in 
the hope of a quick profit. 

Going, Going—Up. Whether or not he 
has integrity, every dealer shares in the 
psychology of the rising market, and has 
a story to tell about it. About 1955, the 
year before Jackson Pollock died, Sidney 
Janis, onetime shirt manufacturer turned 
top Manhattan dealer, sold a Pollock to a 
collector for $2,500. “At the time, it was a 
good price,” says Janis, who almost always 
gets a good price. Last month the collector 
sold the painting for $120,000, then 
phoned to ask whether he might not have 
been smarter to have held onto it a bit 
longer. Says Janis acidly: “I told him I 








Critic Roger Fry said was “one of Crivel- 
li’s greatest designs,” 
in 1886 it had been sold at Christie's in 
London for £131.5. Pittsburgh's Carnegie 
Institute of Fine Arts paid $125,000 for 
Perugino’s St. Augustine with Members 
of the Confraternity of Perugia, which 
was sadly below the house estimate of 
$200,000. The institute also bought Frans 
Hals’s Man with a Herring for $145,000, 
more than three times as much as the 
Ericksons paid for it in 1925. Wildenstein 
bid a surprising $175,000 for Jean Marc 





HALS'S “MAN WITH A HERRING” 
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brought $220,000; 





thought he had probably made enough on 
the painting.” 

About 20 blocks uptown, in her gallery 
on Madison Avenue, Dealer Grace Borge- 
nicht reports that in 1952 she bought a 
Max Ernst for $500, recently saw a similar 
but inferior Ernst go for $15,000 in Lon- 
don. Sculpture by De Rivera that went for 
$8oo ten years ago would fetch more than 
30 times as much today. Dealer Otto Ger- 
son recalls a Cézanne watercolor that was 
sold for $1,500 before the war, is now 
worth about 20 times as much. Recently, 
Leo Castelli sold an oil on paper by Wil- 
lem de Kooning for $10,000. He had 
bought it in 1951 for $250. 

The Brand-Name Buyers. “People have 
read about these paintings going up ten- 
fold and twentyfold,” says Grace Borge- 
nicht. “So everybody is out to find the 
next’ Jackson Pollock.” Adds her col- 
league, Richard Sisson: “There is a large 
group of people who don't really know 
anything but will buy anything they think 
is avant-garde.” “The art market today,” 
says Dealer Charles Alan, “is terribly un- 
healthy. People are buying not what they 
like, but what is fashionable. People are 
actually buying things because they are 
expensive. Sidney Janis raised prices 
enough to attract these people. He found 
that the brand-name buyers don't trust 
anything that is not expensive.” 









































NATTIER’S “LA MARQUISE DE BAGLION” 


Nattier’s La Marquise de Baglion, as Flora 
—an indication that things will be looking 
up for the Nattier market after the long 
decline from the $240,000 the Ericksons 
paid for the Marquise in 1927. 

The Erickson sale also showed that 
great art can go down as well as up. A 
Raeburn that the Ericksons bought for 
$100,000 in 1927 went for $60,000; a regal 
Gainsborough that cost $300,000 in 1928 
went for a dismal $35,000. A Holbein 
portrait also went for $35,000, which was 
$95,000 less than the Ericksons paid. The 
painting that took the worst tumble was 
a Van Dyck: it cost the Ericksons $200,- 
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bee, 


Paris dealers like to circulate the story 
of a customer who ordered two Matisses 
by phone. When the dealer asked whether 
the client would like to look at the paint- 
ings, the voice at the other end thundered, 
“When I buy too shares of Royal Dutch, 
I don't go and look at the oil wells.” 
Manhattan's Edith Halpert, whose Down- 
town Gallery deals exclusively with top 
American art, reports that a Texan once 
rushed up to her at a party, said he had 
been hearing great things about American 
art, and drawled, “Honey, I want you to 
make me up an American collection.” 
Other collectors—people who will settle 
for third- or fourth-rate paintings just so 
long as they carry the accepted signatures 
—are known as “stamp collectors” to the 
trade. A common saying among dealers: 
“He's a collector with a very good ear.” 

The Van Gogh Syndrome. The U.S. 
collector has long been a strange mixture 
of boldness and timidity. Half a century 
ago, he did not dare to venture beyond 
the safe and pleasant landscapes of the 
French Barbizon school. But once jolted, 
he was willing to take extraordinary risks, 
and he began buying up the French im- 
pressionists more avidly than even the 
French. Today, he is gambling as never 
before, not only on abstract art. which 


has doubled and tripled and quadrupled 
in price, but on everything from sculpture 


cco plus two paintings, went for $27,000 
last week. 

If the vagaries of taste can be cruel, 
they can also be marvelously kind. When 
the delicate Girl Reading, by Jean Honoré 
Fragonard, appeared on the velvet block, 
the Parke-Bernet audience suddenly burst 
into applause. After some whispered con- 
sultation with Director John Walker of 
the National Gallery in Washington. D.C., 
Collector Chester Dale bid it in for the 
gallery for $875,00c. This was more than 
twice the price of any Fragonard before, 
and, for that matter, more than any other 
picture ever auctioned except Aristotle. 

Aristotle, commissioned for soo florins 
(an estimated $7.8co) by a Sicilian noble- 
man in 1652, was sold by Joseph Duveen 
in 1928 to the Ericksons for $750,0c0. In 
1929, when Erickson was in need of funds, 
he let Duveen have it back for $500,000, 
but in 1936 repurchased it at $5y0,coo. 

After Erickson’s death in 1936. his 
widow's Murray Hill home in Manhattan 
was regularly visited by museum direc- 
tors from all over the U.S., who hoped 
that some flattery at tea might win for 
their galleries a choice bequest in Mrs. 
Erickson’s will. But most of the paintings 
were left to her in trust. and Anna Erick- 
son decided that her own estate should be 
divided into 90 parts, to accommodate all 
the heirs (relatives, friends and charities}, 
and that meant that it had to be liqui- 
dated. She died last Feb. 7 of a stroke: 
Parke-Bernet’s first memo on how to get 
the job of auctioning the Erickson collec- 
tion was dated Feb. 8. 





welded out of junk to paintings made of 
torn burlap. 

U.S. museums—notably Manhattan's 
Museum of Modern Art—have condi- 
tioned a whole generation to accept the 
avant-garde without the long period cus- 
tomarily allotted for the gestation of art. 
They exhibit new artists not only for 
their achievement, but also because of 
their promise. There seems to be, says 
Henry Geldzahler, a curatorial assistant 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, a 
fear “of passing someone up, of not dis- 
covering someone who should be discov- 
ered. It's the Van Gogh syndrome. The 
museum directors are going to make sure 
that no ears are cut off in the 1960s,” 

Art for Money's Sake. There is no 
doubt that the general public today is 
better informed about art than any pub- 
lic before it. But unhappily, knowledge 
and taste—or even the desire for status 
—are not the only reasons for the present 
buying spree. What bothers most people in 
the field is that art has become a major 
form of investment, looked upon by many 
collectors exactly as a broker looks upon 
a portfolio of stock. Last week a new tip 
sheet appeared on the market full of 
exclamation points, red lettering and 
screaming capitals that are typical of the 
new commercialism. HOW TO MAKE 
SUPER-PROFITS IN THE ART MARKET 





CRIVELLI’S “MADONNA AND CHILD’ 
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Now, it cried, “Your possible rewards are 
so UNlimited that it might be more ac- 
curate to say that the risk you take is 
the risk of becoming ricH!” 

U.S. tax laws add another twist to the 
buying of art. Great works donated to 
museums can be deducted as charitable 
contributions, and thus reduce tax bills by 
sums that may range as high as g1¢ per 
dollar on the value of the donation. (To 
get agreement on the value is a touchy ne- 
gotiation, in which some dealers, siding 
with rich clients. tend to overappraise 
works of art, while skeptical Internal Rev- 
enue agents fight them down.) Further- 
more, a legal loophole lets the donor 
“give” the work while yet keeping it for 
his own enjoyment until he dies. The ben- 
eficial effect of the law is to make great 
works gravitate to public museums, where 
everyone can enjoy them. Nonetheless, 
Dealer Alexandre Rosenberg. one of Man- 
hattan’s big four (but no kin to the under- 
bidders on the Rembrandt), estimates 
that if the Internal Revenue Service ever 


ended this particular tax dodge, the art 
market would decline by 50% 

Just before the Parke-Bernet sale, the 
Manhattan dealer French & Co. put out 
a handsome brochure to seduce more col- 
lectors into this fascinating game with 
“that other avid collector, Uncle Sam.” 


French & Co. takes the case of a hypo- 
thetical Mr. Martin, a man in the 90% 
bracket, who bought a $30.000 painting 
some years ago and now finds it worth 
$70,000. Should he sell it? No, says 
French & Co. If he does, he will pay a 
25% capital-gains tax on $40,000 and thus 
make himself a profit of only $30,000. 
Should he give it away to a museum? No, 
no, says French & Co. Though he will be 
able to deduct the entire $70,000 for a 
saving of $63,000 on his tax, his profit 
will still be only that saving minus the 
original cost, or $33,000. But if he sells 
the painting to a museum for the original 
$30,000, thus recovering his original in- 
vestment, he can still deduct $40,000 for 
a tax saving of $36,000. Clever Mr. Mar- 
tin’s profit is thus $3,000 more than if 
he had given the painting away. 

Fakes & Fraud. More than ever, the 
high prices of the art market attract the 
ingenious faker. One standard way for a 
dealer to promote an artist is to get a 
book written about him, but there has 
been at least one case in which a book 
contained nothing but fakes, all repro- 


| duced in glorious color. No U.S. law pro- 


tects a buyer who finds himself with a 
fake, and the legitimate dealers are forced 
to watch in silence out of fear of being 
sued for libel. Says a top international 
dealer: “Millions and millions are spent 
on fakes by the public each year. In the 
last few years, a large number of Matisse 
fakes have appeared, some of which have 
been traced to a workshop in Japan.” To 
compound the problem, some museums 
knowingly try to get rid of their fakes 
by selling them to the public. 

In selling a work, the reputable dealer 
is, in effect, staking his reputation on his 
belief that the work is authentic. But the 
client can seek as many opinions as he 
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CoxiLector Date & Director WALKER 
Taste can pay—at times. 


wants, and if still not satisfied, he can 
send his purchase back. The auction 
houses, on the other hand, while doing 


their knowledgeable best to avoid selling 
fakes, offer no guarantee. “Messrs. Sothe- 
by's make no warranty whatever,” says 
Sotheby's conditions of sale. The nearest 
they come to guaranteeing a work is to 
use a time-honored code. Sample: a paint- 
ing that the catalogue declares is by “Pe- 
ter Paul Rubens” is considered to be gen- 
uine. A “P. P. Rubens” is probably a 
Rubens; a plain “Rubens” is a maybe, 
while a “School of Rubens” may be any- 
thing at all. 

Caveat Emptor. Essentially, the ruling 
force in any economic field is the law of 
supply and demand, but taste brings a 
vast imponderable into the art market. 
It is the public taste that keeps the price 
of the impressionists going up and up. It 
was taste that caused one man, at the be- 
ginning of the century, to pay 800,000 
gold francs (about $1,000,000 in purchas- 
ing power today) for a Millet that would 
not fetch more than $20.000 today. Taste 
dictated that. in 1890, London's National 
Gallery should pay £1 for a Tin- 
toretto, while paying eight times as much 
for Sir Edwin Landseer’s postcardy Mon- 
arch of the Glen, Most U.S. artists are 
currently going up; but Thomas Benton, 
John Curry and Grant Wood are going 
down. Taste lavished*riches upon Gains- 
borough and Turner, turned its back on 
them, is now restoring them to favor. 

But beyond supply and demand and the 
dictates of taste, there has crept into the 
current art market a get-rich-quick psy- 
chology never known before. As far as the 
old masters are concerned, Duveen’s credo 
still holds true: “When you pay high for 
the priceless, you're getting it cheap.” But 
for an unwholesomely large slice of the 
rest of the market, the only fitting motto 
is: “Let the buyer beware.” In a wry bit 
of hyperbole, John Walker, director of 
Washington's National Gallery, points out 
the fallacy of regarding purely as invest- 
ment the ineffable delights of art. If the 
1653 purchase price of Aristotle Contem- 
plating the Bust of Homer (an estimated 
$7,800) had been invested at compound 
interest of 4% annually, notes Walker, 
the principal would now amount to about 
$1,020,000,000 more than the Metropoli- 
tan paid for it last week. 
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Concrete and...new man 


e The Mississippi—or Savannah, Columbia, Colo- 
rado, Susquehanna—have been running free (and 
sometimes, wild) for centuries. But, today, progress 
and concrete are channeling their energies into more 
productive courses. 





e 





Concrete levees and floodgates keep the wild ones 
within their banks. Concrete irrigation canals lead 
the distant ones to lands once dominated by an 
unfriendly Nature. Concrete dams bottle up the 









fickle ones. And concrete pipes help cut them all 


down to faucet size. 


Wherever concrete is blended into the American 
scene —and that is almost everywhere —there must be 


cement. As a major producer of cement, the basic 


ingredient of concrete, we are proud of our contribu- 


tion to the welfare and progress of our country. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 


LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 


The plants of the Lehigh Po 1 Cemen 


The crinkle of crinolines, the rustle of muskets, the scent of magnolias — still linger in the 





This Winter...enjoy the historic charm of the Gulf South 


romantic atmosphere of the historic homes and plantations along the river roads and bayous 


of the Gulf South. On your winter vacation, take the family along for leisurely sightseeing 


in historic Civil War battlegrounds, bustling cities and semi-tropical garden spots. While 


you're vacationing, investigate the many industrial advantages of the Gulf South, the sec- 


tions of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, southern Alabama and northwest Florida served by 
United Gas. 






TYPICAL SOUTHERN BEAUTY 


(Top) Moss-draped live ooks flank the 
entrance to this Southern mansion in 
Lake Charles, La., major port city 


ond industrial center 


RESEARCH FACILITIES 


(Above) View of spacious United Gas 


research laboratory in Shreveport, La 


100-YEAR-OLD FT. GAINES 


(Right) Relic of the renowned battle 
of Mobile Bay is this old cannon 
ot Fort Goines, on Dauphin Islond 


just south of booming Mobile, Ala 
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R, for Doomsday 


Herman Kahn's ponderous shocker, On 
Thermonuclear War, frequently mentions 
a weapon whose purpose is to end all hu- 
man life: the Doomsday Machine. Kahn 
discusses its political uses as calmly as if 
it were a bug killer, but he gives few 
technical details. In the latest Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, Physicist W. H. 
Clark spells out some little-known facts 





Puysicist CLARK 
Survival, but borely. 


about Doomsday Machines—and some of 
the more refined horrors that nuclear war 
could bring. Both the U.S. and Russia 
already can build near-Doomsday bombs 
but far more disturbing is the fact that 
they are sufficiently inexpensive and sim- 
ple to be built by smaller nations with 
an emerging atomic technology. 

The detonator of a thermonuclear bomb 
is a fission bomb containing plutonium 
or uranium 235, and its explosion sets 
off the main charge of fusion material 
which is essentially deuterium (heavy hy- 
drogen ). Fission detonators are expensive, 
but a single one can explode any amount 
of comparatively cheap fusion material, 
Result: the bigger the bomb, the cheaper 
it is in terms of explosive yield, Clark 
figures that a ten-megaton bomb costs 
somewhat more than $1,000,000, mostly 
for the detonator. But further increases 
in yield cost only about $5,000 per mega 
ton, so that the price tag on a 1oo- 
megaton bomb is roughly $1,500,000. A 
1,000-megaton bomb would cost $6,000,- 
coo. Once they acquired enough fission 
material, many middle-sized countries 
could fashion even bigger bombs and, by 
using certain techniques, produce near- 
Doomsday destruction and death by ex- 
ploding comparatively few of them. 

Among the techniques: 
> A nuclear bomb could be loaded on a 
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submarine or barge and planted on the 
ocean bottom near the coast of a target 
country. Exploded under two miles of 
water (at the aggressor’s will and from 
great distance), a 20,000-megaton bomb 
would stir up a wave whose crest would 
still be 100 feet high after it had traveled 
200 miles. It would wash most coastlines 
bare and ride far inland. 

> For better Doomsday effect, large 
bombs could be made as radioactive as 
possible. One way is to “salt” them with 
sodium, which becomes intensely radio- 
active when it absorbs neutrons. Clark 
figures that a 20,000-megaton bomb of 
this kind would contaminate 200,00 
square miles (four times the area of New 
York State) so heavily that even people 
in basement shelters would surely die. 
But since the half life of radioactive 
sodium 24 is only 15 hours, the bomb’s 
products would lose much of their punch 
before the wind could carry them around 
the earth. Thus, a sodium-salted bomb 
would not be a true Doomsday Machine. 
> More deadly yet would be large fission- 
fusion-fission bombs whose outer blankets 
of cheap uranium 238 yield energy as 
well as deadly fission products. Clark be- 
lieves that any nuclear power could easily 
destroy a nation with the close-range fall- 
out effect from this type of bomb, but 
he thinks that the human race as a whole 
would be more resistant. 

> Probably the most effective bomb in 
spreading worldwide death would be 
salted with cobalt, which absorbs neutrons 
and turns into radioactive cobalt 60. Since 
cobalt 60's half life is five years, it would 
be carried all over the earth before losing 
its activity. About 50,000 megatons of 
cobalt-salted bombs would theoretically 
provide enough long-lasting radioactivity 
to kill everyone on earth. 

Despite the massive destructive po- 
tential of these bombs, Clark believes that 
not even such a Doomsday Machine 
should any nation ever be suicidal enough 
to use one—would completely wipe out 
human life. In deep caves or far-under- 
ground shelters, enough people might find 
refuge to wait out the radioactivity and 
emerge to begin again. Concludes Physi- 
cist Clark: “The indications are that the 
human race will survive the H-bomb, 
though it will be a close thing. Until 
some more ethcent process 1s discovered, 
extermination will require & major ellort 
by one or both of the great powers. Lesser 
states will have to be content with de- 
stroying most people and making the 
rest miserable.” 


Shoebox Is Listening 

For all of their increasing versatility, 
machines lack a vital quality that even 
the lowliest mutt possesses: they cannot 
understand their master’s voice. This sit- 
uation may soon change. Last week In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. dem- 
onstrated a small, innocent-looking gadget 
that may some day permit machines to 
follow spoken orders, and even eavesdrop 
on human conversations. 


IBM's speech recognizer, called “Shoe- 
box” because it is smaller than a shoe box, 
so far recognizes only 16 spoken words, 
including the ten digits and six arithmeti- 
cal command words such as plus and 
minus. But this is no mean feat. Earlier 
attempts to make machines recognize spo- 
ken words have run into trouble because 
they tried to copy the human ear, which 
analyzes the complicated mixture of sound 
frequencies in human speech. IBM Engi- 
neer William C. Dersch, inventor of Shoe- 
box, thinks that this is like designing an 
airplane by copying a bird’s feathers. His 
machine does not depend on sound fre- 
quencies; it recognizes words by listening 
for their “asymmetry,” an esoteric quality 
of speech that human ears cannot distin- 
guish but that Shoebox finds as clear as 
the beat of a bass drum. 

Shoebox is not distracted by ordinary 
room noises—even loud ones—but Dersch 
talks into its microphone gently and takes 
pains to pronounce his words completely. 
Shoebox listens and dutifully prints num 
bers and symbols on a roll of paper. When 
it hears “false,” it washes out everything 
it holds in its small memory. It recognizes 
words spoken fast or slow, or in high or 
low pitch. It is not disturbed if ‘six is 
pronounced “seex,” but it insists on being 





Derscu & UNDERSTANDING MACHINE 
Seex is six, but fi is not five. 


obtuse if “five” is pronounced “fi,” as is 
common in rapid speech. 

IBM has no immediate plans to graft 
Shoebox on any of its information-han- 
dling machines, but a bright gleam glows 
in the eyes of its engineers. They will first 
increase Shoebox’s vocabulary to 1,000 
words, then to 10,0 This can be done 
without much difficulty, they think, since 
multisyllabic words are comparatively 
easy to recognize. They will also try 
to make Shoebox recognize mumbled 
slurred, and female voices; at present it 
can handle only the words of clear-spoken 
males. Most foreign languages are no 
problem for Shoebox, but it is baffled by 
Chinese, Bantu and other tongues that 
depend on tone for their meaning. 

When Shoebox grows up, IBM may set 
it to work taking down spoken words and 
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BOB HOPE 


Co-starring in 


“BACHELOR IN PARADISE” 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Presentation Of 
A Ted Richmond Production 
in CinemaScope and Metrocolor 







HOPE WOOS WITH A WEBCOR! 


He writes with a Webcor, travels with a Webcor, has fun with a Webcor, too. 
And so can you. Because Webcor is built to record and play back all the sounds 
of life—even your own slide-show narration, complete with sound effects! 
The model he uses in his hilarious new motion picture is the new Webcor 
REGENT CORONET, a self-contained stereo high fidelity tape recorder that’s 
engineered with every professional feature known. Its versatility ranges from 
three-speed 4-track stereo (and monaural) record and playback ...to the 
ingenious new language and music-learning tool, SYNCHRO-TRACK. Two 
each: wide-range speakers, stereo microphones, volume controls; 16 watt 
dual-channel amplifier, tape counter, VU recording level meter, and lots more 
—including slide synchronizer jack. 

Webcor Slide-Tape Synchronizer The brain that syn- 
chronizes voice and vision—advances slides on most 
remote control projectors, in sync with most Webcor 
tape recorders. Send for free booklet, “If you own a 


Fine Camera, you should own a Fine Tape Recorder.” 
Write Webcor Inc., 5612 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 


Canadian Distrib. : Fox Agency Ltd., Port Credit, Ont. 


6 a 4 





tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios, components, Dormeyer appliances and power tools 
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numbers for such harried people as air- 
plane pilots or supermarket checkers. Lat- 
er, it may graduate to recording custom- 
ers’ orders, controlling machine tools, or 
solving mathematical problems. Eventual- 


ly, the day may come when a troubled 
scientist or businessman can tell his prob- 
lem by voice to the listening ear of an 
electronic computer—and get a spoken 


oracle answer soon after he stops talking. 


Beetle Artillery 


The bombardier beetle is an inconspic- 
uous insect that ranges much of the world 
with calm and self-assurance—and for 
good reason. When attacked by a fero- 
cious ant, its natural enemy, the bom- 
bardier beetle (Brachinus) merely stands 
its ground, pushes a flexible tube from 
its rear end and points it at the enemy. 
With a small but audible bang, a cloud 
of acrid vapor envelops the ant reducing 
it to paralysis or trembling confusion. 
Until recently, the bombardier beetle’s 
efficient defensive weapon was pretty 
much of a mystery. Entomologists 
thought that it simply squirted out a 
liquid that exploded on hitting the air. 
Sut in West Germany's Angewandte 
Chemie, Dr. Hermann Schildknecht of 
Erlanger University’s Institute for Organ- 
ic Chemistry has revealed the bombard- 
ier's secret: it is armed with two genuine 
cannons, each with a strong chamber for 
real internal explosions. 

Dr. Schildknecht, a famed expert on 
delicate chemical analyses, some years ago 
devised a set of instruments so pertect 
that he yearned to try them on organic 
matter that had long defied other chem- 
ists. He remembered the bombardier bee- 
tles, which he had known when his father 
took him to hear their small artillery on 
Sunday afternoons. Enlisting his wife and 
17 students, Dr. Schildknecht searched a 
limestone region near Bayreuth and col- 
lected a good supply of the beetles. After 
training himself in the art of insect sur- 
gery, he learned how to extract intact the 
complicated plumbing in their behinds. 

Each of the paired cannons, he found 
has glands that discharge a fluid into 
1 saclike reservoir. Using his best mi- 
crotechniques, Dr. Schildknecht next 
analyzed the fluid and found to his amaze- 
ment that it was about 10% hydroqui- 
none and toluhydroquinone (acrid com- 
pounds related to carbolic acid) and 23% 
hydrogen peroxide. When mixed in a test 
tube these chemicals reacted spontaneous 
ly, giving off copious gas, but something 
still unknown keeps them from reacting 
as long as they lie undisturbed in the 
beetle’s ammunition sacs. 

After it pokes out its cannon to meet 
threatening danger, the bombardier sim- 
ply opens an internal valve and forces 
some of the stored fluid into a small 
strong-walled combustion chamber, where 
it is “ignited” by enzymes from glands 
lining the chamber. The peroxide quickly 
decomposes. giving off oxygen gas at con- 
siderable pressure—and shooting out of 
the cannon a loud, offensive discharge 
that makes the bombardier the insect 
kingdom's biggest gun. 
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Tom Cameron on his 320-acte farm in Ayr, North Dakota 


"T figured cows were a better buy than life insurance 
.. until a MONY man showed me I wasn’t really protecting my family!” 


‘Now listen,’ I told ‘Howard worked out some MONY pol 
MONY’s Howard Wroe _ icies that would 

when I first met him, family, if I sh 
‘don’t try to sell me money tohel 
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an real help ior my Mutual Of New York 
d die. Even provide Dept. T-11 





psend the children to college. sroadway 
















more life insurance ‘He comes out regularly, to go over my New! York 
We have the farm, and __ policies. He's sure convinced Ph y-to-read 
Tom Cameron taiks it 1 need the money to — insuranc: the way MONY handles it.” Pony ae 
ener with Howard Woe Wuild up my herd!" There MONY men like Howard al 
“But Howard asked:* Whatifsomething most ever re. They'll be glad to hel; 
happened to you tomorrow?’ He made you w« ita plan just for you. A 
me realize that the life insurance I had you'd like more information about z 7 
wouldn't be near enough to keep the farm — it ! fundamentals, mail the coupon 
for my wife and kids. So investing incows at the The Mutual Life Insurance Orcupeti 


wasn't the protection I thought it was. Comp: 





ny Ol New York, New York, N.Y. 


Mura 0- N | ORK 


LIFE, HEALTH, GROUP INSURANCE PENSION PLANS--SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN CANADA 
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Nancy Kwan as A Lissome Foursome IN “FLoweR Drum Sonc” 
The other side of the cornflake is a sequin. 


No Tickee, No Worry 


Flower Drum Song [Universal-Inter- 
national}, a $4,000,000, 133-minute film 
version of the Broadway musical by Rodg- 
ers and Hammerstein, offers the U.S. 
moviegoer roughly the same sensation he 
would get if he sat down with a single 
pair of chopsticks before a tun of Sook 
Muy Dahn Faah Tong.* 

The stage show was the usual product 
of the R. & H. collaboration: sexy-slick 
and yet phony-wholesome—a creation in 
the spirit of a reversible cornflake that 
can also serve as a sequin. In the movie 
nothing of value has been eliminated, but 
nothing of interest has been added. 

The film still tells essentially the same 
story: Chinese girl (Miyoshi Umeki), a 
“picture bride” from Hong Kong, meets 
Chinese-American boy (James Shigeta). 
But boy loves Chinese-American girl 
(Nancy Kwan), a nightspot stripper who 
wants to cover her nakedness with green- 
backs. In the end, true love triumphs in a 
large, vulgar Chinese wedding. 

Flower Drum Song is clearly photo- 
graphed, and brightly colored. But the 
songs—except for a charming little villa- 
nelle sung by Actress Umeki—don’t ex- 
actly ring the gong, and Choreographer 
Hermes Pan has apparently reworked 
some routines from Chu Chin Chow. Also, 
moviegoers may be disturbed to find that 
most of the Chinese characters in the 
picture are played by actors of various 
other Oriental extractions. Honest, fel- 
lows, they really don’t all look alike. 


Laughter Through Screams 
The Five-Day Lover (Kingsley Inter- 
national), for about an hour and a half, 
is the year’s funniest movie, a pouf of 
glittering froth from France. And then, as 
though the camera were slowly drawing 





*= Corn soup. 
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back, the context of the comedy widens 
and the laughter dies in the spectator's 
belly as he perceives that the froth is 
bubbling from the lips of a corpse, from 
the sores of a rotting civilization. The 
effect is disturbing and profound. In his 
third feature film Director Philippe de 
Broca (The Love Game, The Joker) 
emerges as a narrow but brilliant comic 
poet, the melancholy master of a strange 
rose-black hilarity perhaps best described 
as laughter through screams. 

The picture starts out as a naughty, 
nutty boudoir farce. The lover it cele- 
brates (Jean-Pierre Cassel) is a gay young 
gigolo whose rich mistress (Micheline 
Presle) keeps him comfortable but also 
keeps him busy. Even so, the lover has 
enough libido left for a chic chick (Jean 
Seberg), and for several reels the tandem 
romance rackets merrily along. Neither 
mistress knows he has the other; he on 
the other hand is blithely unaware that 
both attend the same hen parties, and 
one day... 

Yet even as his champagne cocktail 
rises to full fizz, De Broca drops the 
Mickey in. Gradually he lets it be seen 
that none of the characters is really living 
his own life, that all instead are playing 
safe by playing roles, the usual over- 
civilized charades. Mistress No. 1, a suc- 
cessful couturiére, lives a man’s life be- 
cause she is afraid to be a woman. But 
she is also afraid to be alone, especially 
at night, so she rents a sheep she can 
count on till she falls asleep. The hero 
himself, more honest and more naive than 
the others, is a mother’s boy who likes 
to think of himself as a Don Juan but 
has become, in effect, a male prostitute. 

Mistress No. 2 plays two compensatory 
roles. In the one she is a grubby little 
housewife who patiently swallows a seda- 
tive husband (Francois Perier), in the 
other a glamorous woman of the world 
who takes lovers like Dexedrine tablets. 


Her husband, a grubby little librarian 
whose lifework is a thesis on an obscure 
medieval plumber, is the most pitiful and 
yet by all odds the most human of De 
Broca’s characters. He knows very well 
that his wife is unfaithful yet he hides 
what he knows, partly because he loves 
his wife, partly because he despises him- 
self, mostly because he is afraid to rock 
the boat. When she runs off to assigna- 
tions he stays home to mind the babies; 
when she comes home he tells her how 
fresh her skin looks, how bright her eyes 
are. And sometimes, wretched to the core, 
he even makes an ass of himself in public 
to satisfy her need for a fool to deceive. 

All four parts are played in high comic 
style. Actress Presle portrays without pity 
the labored cuteness, the varicose ardors 
of the nymph at go. Actress Seberg 
achieves exactly the right matte shade of 
skin, the look of slightly tainted meat 
that suggests and ever so slightly carica- 
tures the girl who sleeps around. Actor 
Perier interprets to absurd perfection the 
sort of paterfamiliarity that breeds con- 
tempt. And Actor Cassel flutters across 
the screen with the abandon of a butterfly 
that, without hope of heaven, can at best 
expect to spend eternity in a cocktail tray. 

Nevertheless, it is De Broca who at 
every instant dominates the film. Over 
his brilliant butterfly, over all his pathetic 
ephemerids he flings a subtle net of woven 
meanings. Always the ironist, he is much 
too sly to moralize, but his characters are 
clearly and consistently, in the religious 
sense of the word, desperate. They are 
disciples of je m’en fichisme, the popular 
French cult of so what. They find no 
meaning in their lives, no souls in their 
bodies. They make a religion of the 
senses and a hollow of their hearts. Gaily, 
gaily they dance the dance of life, which 
is also the dance of death. Since life has 
no meaning, time has no importance; 
they kill time until time kills them. 
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RICKS OF HARD MAPLE are still burned in the Hollow for charcoal 


to smooth out Jack Daniel’s Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 


Ever since Jack Daniel built our small distillery 
in 1866, we've been Charcoal Mellowing 
our whiskey. That calls for bringing 


in hard maple, sawing it up, 





and rick-burning it in the 


open air. The charcoal is packed tightly in vats ara ees 
10 feet deep, and our whiskey is seeped down b 
through it...drop by drop. We're sure Mr. Jack DROP 
would still approve of the sippin’ smooth results. b 

And after a sip, we believe, you'll approve, too. BY DROP 





© 1961, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., inc. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN 
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MEDICINE 





Drugs for the Mind 


Many victims of mental illness need 
never be sent to public hospitals, and 
many more could be helped toward a 
speedier, fuller recovery, if psychiatry 
took maximum advantage and made ener- 
getic use of drugs and knowledge already 
available. So said Dr. Nathan S, Kline 
last week at a meeting in Detroit of the 
American Public Health Association. The 
gains of the last five years are being large- 
ly ignored, he said. 

Kline, who is research director at New 
York's Rockland State Hospital and a 
pioneer in the use of drugs for severe 
mental illness, charged that public health 
officials have mostly refused to learn 
about the new drugs, and that some were 
actively blocking the use of new knowl- 
edge. The foot draggers, he said, included 
even psychiatrists and social workers who 
led the fight, decades ago, for more hu- 
mane treatment of the mentally ill. 

Saved a Billion. Dr. Kline was careful 
to insist that he does not say that drugs 
such as reserpine and chlorpromazine 
should be or can be the only treatment for 
mental ills or nervous disorders. But the 
opposition, he asserted, says that it has 
the only true gospel in psychotherapy, or 
talking-it-out methods. He quoted Dr. H. 
Angus Bowes: “To doubt the value of psy- 
chotherapy is regarded by many as slightly 
blasphemous, as though questioning the 
efficacy of prayer. But the physician who 
uses psychotherapy without medicine is 
as unhappy as his patients.” 

Since 1956, said Dr. Kline, there has 
been a drop of 23,000 in the population 
of state hospitals In 4o states, against a 
pre-drug estimate of a 60,000 increase 
over five years. This represents a current 
saving of $125 million a year on patients’ 
upkeep; counting new building programs 
now being scrapped, he put the total 
saving at $1 billion so far. More important 
than money is the fact that increasing 
numbers of patients are leaving state 
hospitals, and have low relapse rates on 
continuing, outpatient drug treatment. 

Unwilling and Unable. Yet most com- 
munity mental-health clinics (usually 
city- or county-operated) will not accept 
patients who have ever been in a state 
hospital, Kline said. And many will not 
take a patient who is on drugs, because 
the medicine ‘would interfere with treat- 
ment.” Moreover, many clinics have no 
personnel willing or even competent to 
prescribe or administer drugs. 

To Dr. Kline, every admission to a 
mental hospital means that society or 
psychiatry has failed: illnesses should be 
diagnosed earlier and treated promptly 
and aggressively, which means using drugs 
in most cases. His explanation of why 
such energetic measures are not being 
generally adopted: “Blind prejudice, ig- 
norance and despicable smugness are spell- 
ing disaster for tens of thousands of 
patients.” 
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Paean to Nepenthe 

The ancient Greeks combined syn 
(with) and posis (a drinking) to produce 
—as it is now anglicized—symposium, a 
drinking party. Last week a group of psy- 
chiatrists and other physicians gathered 
with sociologists and biochemists at the 
University of California School of Medi- 
cine for a symposium on drinking. The 
consensus: symposiums are wonderful. 

Yale's Dr. Leon A. Greenberg reported 
on experiments made with 1) rats that he 
was trying to make neurotic by subject- 
ing them to unexpected noises, and 2) rats 





cucver picruecs 
Symposium (IN “NICHOLAS NICKLEBY" ) 
A drink a day keeps the doctor away. 


that he had already made neurotic by the 
same means. He found that a couple of 
rat-size drinks greatly helped those in the 
first group to ward off neuroticism; the 
same treatment for the already neurotic 
rats merely turned them into confirmed 
drunks. 

How to Be Inefficient. Northwestern 
University’s Psychiatrist Jules H. Masser- 
man amplified the thought, arguing that all 
use of alcohol is an attempt to stave off 
neurotic reactions to stress. “Addiction to 
drink,” said Masserman, “is a ‘disease’ 
only in the sense that excessive smoking, 
gambling or wandering are also ‘dis-eases,’ 
that is, condoned ways in which men try 
to haze over, compensate for, challenge, 
or escape from uneasiness.” In appropri- 
ate doses, he said, alcohol is one of the 
most effective of “nepenthics,” which he 
defined as drugs that “soothe both the 
patient and the physician.” 

Columbus’ Dr, Chauncey D. Leake 
boldly endorsed the dinnertime drink 
ritual; “Use of alcoholic drinks at the 








end of an emotionally grueling day may 
have a real civilizing effect on the over- 
tense, overwrought, overanxious and over- 
irritable husband seeking rest and peace 
in his home. A couple of drinks per- 
form wonders in helping husbands and 
wives to feel more tolerant and under- 
standing of each other.” 

The cocktail hour was singled out for 
approval by Dr. Giorgio Lolli, who di- 
vides his research time between Rome 
and New York. To be efficient much of 
the time, he argued, every man must have 
some time to be inefficient and recharge 
his batteries. The cocktail hour is ideally 
inefficient, Dr. Lolli suggested. As for the 
man who takes too many: “Inebriety, 
from its mildest manifestations to the 
extremes of stupor, is only an alcohol- 
induced form of inefficiency at the wrong 
time, the wrong place, and for the wrong 
reasons.” 

As every social drinker knows, the way 
to enjoy drinking without getting too 
drunk, too fast, is to eat as well. Dr. 
Lolli suggested that this device may 
not be simply a matter of food volume 
or blood-sugar levels: “I have a sus- 
picion that some very spicy food items 
might help a lot. South Americans use 
these, and tolerate alcohol relatively well. 
I am going to investigate such items 
as pizza and anchovies.” He also explained 
a common experience—that of the anx- 
ious girl on a date who may at first show 
remarkably little effect from drinking and 
then suddenly passes out. Her tenseness, 
he said, closes the pylorus (the gate valve 
at the lower end of the stomach) and 
keeps the alcohol in. When she suddenly 
keels over, stoned, it is because the pylo- 
rus has opened and spilled all the alcohol 
at once into the small intestine, from 
which it reaches the blood and brain. 

Two Took to Port. If some people 
drink too much, many old people drink 
too little, suggested Brooklyn's Dr. Wil- 
liam Dock. “The carefree attitude de- 
rived from alcohol, so dangerous for the 
automobile driver,” he said, “is most help- 
ful for the aging parents of normally un- 
grateful children, for the man or woman 
with failing sense organs or vital organs, 
with dying contemporaries and narrowing 
circle of friends,” or with income eroded 
by inflation. 

Dr. Dock cited three of his own aunts 
who had lived happily and usefully until 
they were 7o, then began to suffer the 
afflictions of age. Two took to port wine 
and gloated that they did not need drugs, 
while the third took to valerian (a root 
drug laced with alcohol) and gloated 
that she did not need wine. All three en- 
joyed life more (one to the age of 99) 
and became easier to get along with. “Ever 
since seeing this,’ said Dr. Dock, “I have 
felt that what is needed in retreats for 
ailing or aged people, and even in city 
hospitals. is a regular alcohol ration.” 

After three days of mixing thinking and 
drinking, Physiologist Greenberg summed 
up the symposium consensus: “Alcohol is 
the safest, most available tranquilizer we 
have.” 
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What does it take to 
| beat the Triumph TR-3? 






nh The Triumph TR-3 is the most popular sports car in America. It practically started the sports car boom. 
= A hard car to beat. But wait till you see Triumph's new one, the TR-4. It has all the power of its 
famous companion. But it's even more exciting to drive and easier to handle. The torque (engineer-talk for 
the thrust developed at any given speed) is high at all speeds. So, unlike many other sports cars, the TR-4 
does equally well at a modest 50 or a thundering 100. The track is wider,so the TR-4 corners flat as a pan- 
cake. The TR-4 is easier to control, too. The new steering system is as effortless as power steering, but far 
‘ more responsive. And shifting in motion, even to 1st, presents no problems, The TR-4 has synchromesh on all 
forward gears. P.S. The windows roll up. The top locks in place to rain-proof the interior. And the price is a mere 
$2849” m@ The only real way to find out about the TR-4 is to get behind the wheel and hit the road. There are 
Triumph dealers in every state of the union — including Hawaii and Alaska. One lives near you. Drop in and 
ask him for a test drive. Discover for yourself how much >, more fun driving can be. 
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“Welcome—Bienvenue’ 
You'll find friendly hospitality aboard each TRANS-CANADA AIR 


LINES flight. It’s a warm, neighborly spirit—blended with old 
world charm. 


Whether you fly for business or pleasure, you’re in good com- 
pany all the way—experienced travelers choose TCA. 


Enjoy this unique “Welcome-Bienvenue” hospitality; fly TRANS- 
CANADA AIR LINES, offering More Flights to Canada than All 
Other Airlines Combined. 


See your Travel Agent or phone TCA in Boston, New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Detroit/Windsor, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF CANADA, THINK OF 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (i) AIR CANADA 
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IMTLESTOWNES 


Married. Majorie Steele Hartford, 31, 
erstwhile cigarette girl who collected a 
lump sum of $385,000 upon her divorce 
from A. & P. Heir Huntington Hartford 
last February, but by her remarriage for- 
feits $60,000 annual alimony; and Dudley 
Sutton, 28, curly-locked British cine- 
mactor: she for the second time, he for 
the first; in London. 





Divorced. Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 68, 
eminent British actor turned situation 
comedian on U.S. TV (Mrs. G. Goes to 

| College); by Actress Mary Scott, 39, his 
second wife, who accused him of fobbing 
her off with such passé dialogue as “Mar- 
riage is for the bourgeoisie”; after eleven 
years of marriage, one child; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


Died. Robert Allen Futterman, 33, 
steely-minded dynamo of the real estate 
industry who in seven years of 1oo-hour 
work weeks rose from a $300-a-month 
Manhattan rent collector to the presi- 
dency of his own corporation, boasting 
$100 million assets in 27 cities; from 
choking on a piece of roast beef; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Anthony Joseph Drexel Biddle, 
64, U.S. Ambassador to Spain, charming, 
perspicacious scion of one of Philadel- 
phia’s richest Republican clans, an early 
F.D.R. backer who at 38 left behind his 
playboy ways, a dozen corporate director- 
ships and 22 club memberships for a 
career as a military and diplomatic trou- 
bleshooter that won friends and advantage 
for the U.S. in many nations; of a heart 
attack following the onset of lung can- 
cer; at Washington’s Walter Reed Army 
Hospital. After stints as U.S. envoy to 
Norway and Poland, athletic, impeccably 
tailored Tony Biddle served brilliantly 
during the early days of World War II 
as simultaneous ambassador to seven Al- 
lied governments in exile, subsequently 
| switched over to a staff job at Dwight 

Eisenhower's SHAEF and stayed on in 

the Army till his 1955 retirement as a 

major general, returned to diplomacy only 

last March at the behest of President 

Kennedy. 


Died. Louis Charles Rabaut, 74, pro- 
labor Democratic Congressman from 
Michigan's rath District (Greater De- 
troit), a stanch Roman Catholic whose 
shining achievement in 13 pale terms in 
the House was the 1954 legislation in 
serting the words “under God" into the 
U.S. Pledge of Allegiance; of a heart 
attack; in Hamtramck, Mich. 


Died. Samuel Taliaferro Rayburn, 79, 
member of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives for a record 49 years, Speaker for 
an unmatched 17 (more than twice as 
long as his nearest competitor, Henry 
Clay); of cancer; in Bonham, Texas (see 
THE NATION ). 
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Were you born in 


1929 


Right now is the time to send money 
ahead through cash-value life insur- 


ance. Here’s proof —in dollars. 


What happened to all those ye 


rs since 


the nation’s worst financial crash? They 


really sped past, didn’t they? You're well 


Byou 


rime 


Waa 


heey 


into your thirties now. 
ably concerned 
family’s future 


And you're prob- 
about securing your 
— and your own. 


Fortunately, there is one sure way you 
can give your family the financial protec- 
tion they'll need and still send money 
ahead for your own use during your retire- 
ment years. Cash-value life insurance — 
as offered by New England Life. One of 
its greatest ad ges is that you may 
well end up taking a lot more money out 
of it than you put in. Here’s how this 
is possible: 

S. you buy a $15,000 cash-value 
po From then on, your family will get 
that full amount of protection. But that's 
not all. Let’s assume you leave your divi- 
dends on deposit through the years. When 
you reach 65, your policy 
value of $15,7 


will have a cash 
0. But premium payments 


‘ 


Pre AS 


oY 


H 
E 
F 
F 


will have amounted to only $10,628. This 
means that all your dollars and $5,072 
more have been sent ahead for your use at 
retirement. (These figures are based on 
our 1962 dividend scale — even though 
these scales by their nature do change 
from time to time.) 

For 1929 or other years of birth, we’ll 
mail you more details about the advan- 
tages of cash-value life insurance. Just 
write Dept. T-10,501 Boylston Street, 
Boston 17, Mass. Or, better still, talk with 
one of our agents. Do it now — before 
you're 33. 


To help you plan now for the years ahead 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

FOUNDER OF MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCEIN AMERICA IN 1835 
ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANC 
ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES 


WALL STREET during the market collapse of 1929. In 
that year of financial crisis, the unique advantages of 
cash-value life insurance were forcefully brought 
home to millions of Americans. (Tell us to mail you 
the new edition of * 
let, ilustrated with many unusual pictures like this.) 


‘The Year You Were Born" book- 





Objective: duplicate the cycle of life so man 
can sustain himself in space indefinitely 


To leave the earth at all, man must take his environment 
with him. But no spaceship could hold all the air, food and 
water he'll need for any extended trip. His meag 
will have to be constantly purified and renewed. There can 


>r supplies 


be no waste. Every drop of moisture, every smidgeon of 
food must be reprocessed and reused. 

This means that some substitute will have to be found 
for the fundamental cycle of life on earth. Northrop’s 
Bioastronautics Laboratory is even now developing new 
strains of algae as a basic food source. They are investi- 


gating biological means of reclaiming waste and purifying 
air. Studying the effects of hard radiation on living matter 
unscreened by earth’s atmosphere. Learning more about 
how life is affected by the absence of gravity. Coming to 
grips with all the interrelated problems of life support. 

When men finally move out to occupy space, Northrop’s 
foresight in research will have helped to make their 
long-term survival possible. 


NORTHROP 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
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with an 1881 attempt to bore a commer- 
cial tunnel, and the Suez Co., which, 
stripped of its canal, has become an in- 
vestment company. 

After exhaustive studies of both tunnel 
and bridge schemes. the group flatly fa- 
vored a tunnel to be bored or dredged out 
of the chalk Channel bed. Plans for the 
bored tunnel actually call for two large 
parallel tunnels, each containing a single 
railway track. plus a small service tunnel. 
Stretching from Folkestone to Calais, the 
tunnels would run underwater for 23 
miles. Autos and trucks would drive onto 
flatcars, be whisked through the tunnels 
at 60 m.p.h. by electric locomotives. Pas- 
senger and freight trains would be rout- 
ed directly through the tunnels, cutting 
the train time from London to Paris from 
eight to less than five hours. 

As the prospects for a tunnel grew 
brighter and brighter, French truckers be- 
came alarmed that the rail-only link might 
cut their earnings by forcing them to 
piggyback through the tunnel, Joined by 
British and French steelmakers, who stand 
to sell about 800,000 tons of steel if a 
bridge is built, the truckers set up a pro- 
bridge group headed by shrewd, forceful 
Jules Moch, last Interior Minister of 
France under the Fourth Republic. 

Reviving a project drawn up in 1889 
Moch’s plan calls for a 20.5-mile-long 
bridge, supported by 164 huge pilings 
built straight from Cap Gris-Nez to South 
Foreland. A single railway would run along 
either side with a five-lane superhighway 
in between. Slung on girders over each 
side would be two lanes for bicycles and 
service vehicles. With a clearance of 164 
ft., the bridge would be high enough at all 
points to allow most ships to pass under, 
It would rise at several points to a 230-ft. 
clearance to accommodate U.S. supercar- 
riers and the big liners. 

The Great Debate. The relative merits 
of tunnel and bridge have plunged their 
proponents into a no-holds-barred debate. 
Either is technically feasible. Each would 
cut the cost of a Channel crossing from 
32 for a car with three passengers to 
22.50, reduce freight charges by 50%. 
Both would take about five years to build. 
The tunnel’s main advantage is that at an 
estimated $364 million, it would cost only 
half as much as the bridge. Moch contends 
that a tunnel would induce claustrophobia 
and be a trap in case of an accident. But 
pro-tunnel people contend that the bridge’s 
numerous pilings would be a hazard to 
shipping and that the roadway would 
probably be impassable during fog. 

Neither the British nor French govern- 
ment is as yet committed to either idea. 
They agreed last week to set up an inter- 
governmental committee to study the al- 
ternatives. As never before, economic re- 
alities now lend powerful support to de- 
mands for a Channel link. Cross-Channel 
transport of cars, which had been ex- 
pected to rise by 309% in the past three 
years, actually rose 549%; where there 
were 5,750,000 cross-Channel passengers 
in 1957, current estimates are that there 
will be 11,400,000 in 1965. To handle this 
mounting load by present means, Britain 
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alone would have to spend $56 million for 
new ferries, ports, planes and airfields in 
the next five years. By contrast, the pro- 
posed British contribution to a tunnel 
would be $73 million—and a tunnel would 
not wear out as do planes and ferries. 
And where a Channel bridge, because of 
its huge cost, would have to be subsidized 
by the British and French governments 
a consortium of six international bank 
is prepared to raise the entire cost of a 
Channel tunnel from private investors 
throughout Europe and the U.S. 


CORPORATIONS 


A Bead on Excellence 

More than most youthful industries, 
the burgeoning U.S. computer business is 
dominated by giants—IBM, Philco, Sper- 
ry Rand. A notable exception is an ag- 
gressive young Minneapolis firm with the 
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Controt Data's Norris 
Bigness may be his unhappy lot. 
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electronic-era name of Control Data. In 
four years, Control Data has risen from 
the brink of financial ruin to such 
strength that on occasion it can even push 
the big boys around. The formula, ex- 
plains professorial William C. Norris, 
Control Data’s 50-year-old president, is 
disarmingly simple: “Aim for a piece of 
the market and then do a better job than 
anyone else.” 

So far, Control Data's aim has been so 
true that its sales have soared from $625,- 
756 in fiscal 1958 to $20 million last year. 
Earnings hit $842,000 in 1960 and Con- 
trol Data stock, originally issued at $1 a 
share, is now traded at about $42 after a 
three-for-one split. 





* New York’s Dillon, Read and Morgan Stanley, 
London’s Erlangers Lid. and Morgan Grenfell, 
Paris’ de Rothschild Fréres and Banque de 
Union Parisienne, 





The Deserters. Control Data was born 
when Norris and eleven colleagues de- 
serted Sperry Rand in a body, touching 
off one of the electronics industry's bit- 
terest Donnybrooks. Norris and his en- 
gineering team had had their own research 
firm from 1946 until 1952, when Reming- 


ton Rand bought it. After Remington 
Rand merged with Sperry in 1955, Nor- 
ris became a vice president and general 
manager of the Univac division, but his 
research team was dismembered. When 
his men asked him to lead them in setting 
up a new company, Norris agreed. 

The new company barely survived its 
birth pangs. To get plant space, Norris 
& Co. bought Minneapolis’ overextended 
Cedar Engineering Inc., but they badly 
miscalculated the funds they needed to 
turn the company around. To ward off 
ruin, Control Data’s top 20 employees 
took a 50% salary cut. 

What saved the company was a break- 
through by Engineer Seymour Cray in 
the emerging field of solid-state comput- 
ers. By using transistors instead of vacu- 
um tubes, and cheap printed circuits in- 
stead of miles of intricate wiring, Cray 
developed Control Data's reliable and 
relatively cheap ($1,250.000) 1604 com- 
puter, thus enabling the company to in- 
troduce its solid-state computer on the 
commercial market neck and neck with 
the industry giants. But with success came 
new headaches. Sperry Rand, alleging that 
Norris & Co. were using pirated Sperry 
Rand trade secrets, sued to enjoin them 
from capitalizing on any more of the 
know-how they had picked up before the 
mass decampment. Norris’ rebuttal: in 
the fast-moving electronics industry, 
there is no such thing as a meaningful 
trade secret. 

Through the Heavens. The Sperry 
Rand suit remains unsettled, but Norris 
and colleagues are confidently pushing 
ahead. On the strength of the 1604's im- 
mediate success, Control Data raised the 
money to develop two desk-size comput- 
ers and one medium-size one. Also under 
development is Control Data’s most am- 
bitious effort yet—the huge. advanced- 
design 6600 computer which will sell for 
between $8 million and $12 million. 

Convinced that the future for comput- 
ers lies largely in controlling automated 
plants and production lines, Norris last 
year bought nearby Control Corp. to gain 
automation know-how. Control Data is 
also involved in the exotic fields of mis- 
silery and space flight. The company’s 
proudest boast is that it was tapped by 
the Navy to build the computer that 
aims and orients the Polaris missile, re- 
placing a less effective General Electric 
analog computer. To guide space vehicles, 
Control Data is perfecting a science- 
fiction navigational device called 
ROTRAN. Through a wide-angle camera, 
ROTRAN measures the relative angle and 
distance of selected planets, will transmit 
its findings to a midget (one-tenth of a 
cu. ft.) computer that then uses the data 
to chart a course through the heavens. 

Norris runs Control Data with a firm 
insistence on no frills and no nonsense. He 
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keeps the company’s overhead low by pay- 
ing slim salaries that are offset by a liberal 
stock-option plan, places unusual empha- 
sis on training and planning. In Control 
Data's computer division (1,000 employ- 
ees), 17 instructors are kept busy full 
time teaching courses that range from 
computer design to report writing. With 
unhappy personal memories of life in a 
big corporation, Norris would prefer to 
keep Control Data small, but concedes 
that continued success will in all proba- 
bility bring bigness. Says he: “I don't 
really care if our sales are $50 million or 
$sco million. The volume part doesn't 
worry me as long as we turn out quality.” 


BUSINESS ETHICS 
Defining the Insider 


Who is a Wall Street insider? Under the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, insiders 
are defined as officers, directors and major 
stockholders of corporations, and are 
sternly prohibited (maximum sentence: 
two years and $10,000) from using inside 
information for private gain on the stock 
market. But the law does not reach thou- 
sands of people who are not really in but 
are far from out: financial reporters who 
are often the sole outside possessors of 





PERSONAL FILE 


inside information before the story is pub- 
lished, friends who get tips from directors, 
securities analysts whose research allows 
them to become privy to company secrets. 
Last week, in a decision written by its 
new Kennedy-appointed chairman, Wil- 
liam L. Cary, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission made an unprecedented move 
toward bringing the in-betweens within 
the law. The case turned around Robert 
Gintel, 33, a partner in the Wall Street 
brokerage house of Cady, Roberts & Co., 
and his role in a well-timed sell-off of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. shares on Nov. 25, 
1959. Two days earlier, Roy Hurley, then 
chairman and president of Curtiss-Wright. 
had held a much ballyhooed press confer- 
ence in which he displayed a revolution- 
ary rotary combustion engine that he 
said C-W was going to produce. On the 
strength of this promised new product, 
C-W shares jumped 8} points in the next 
two days, to reach the year's high of 40}. 
But at the C-W directors’ meeting on the 
25th, the decision was made to cut the 
quarterly dividend from 625¢ to 37}¢. 
Call to the Office. According to the 
rules of the New York Stock Exchange, 
the dividend reduction should have been 
flashed at once to the Exchange and the 
Dow-Jones ticker service. Through a series 
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@ With Chrysler Corp.’s share of the U.S. auto market once again 
declining (to 10%. in early November), Detroiters were unsur- 
prised when Chief Chrysler Stylist Virgil (Forward Look) Exner, 
52, resigned to make room for Elwood Paul Engel, 44. who was 
netted in a raid on Ford’s styling staff. A disciple of flamboyant 
ex-Ford Stylist George Walker (Time cover, Nov. 4. 1957). New 
Jersey-born Designer Engel was largely responsible for the clean, 
squared-off 1961 Lincoln. Chrysler President Lynn Townsend, who 
desperately wants the same golden touch for his cars, has ordered 
Engel to report directly to him to make sure that no corporate 
roadblocks are thrown up against the new stylist. 


e After ruling Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. for 34 years 
and transforming it from a one-horse manufacturer of furnace 
damper controls into a $426 million producer of computers and 
automatic controls for everything from ice cream plants to mis- 
siles, Harold W. Sweatt, 70, finally stepped down as chairman 
and chief executive officer, Elevated to the throne was President 
Paul Barclay Wishort, 63, Honeywell's crown prince for eleven 
years. An Annapolis graduate (class of '20), the natty, articulate 
Wishart ran a Packard agency in Minneapolis until 1942 when he 
came to Honeywell as a coordinator of its war contracts. Among 
Wishart’s plans for Honeywell: increased concentration on 
electronic data processing. 


@ In 25 years as head of Hartford's Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Co., brilliant, caustic Frazar Bullard Wilde, 66, has boost- 
ed his company’s premium income 1,000% (to $464 million a 
year), v. an insurance-industry average increase of 500%. Six 
years ago, invoking a state law that bars a life company from sell- 
ing casualty insurance, New York State officials blocked Wilde's 
efforts to broaden Conn Gen’s business still more by buying a 
casualty company. Defiantly, Wilde hired Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey, and in a five-year legal battle won the right to control a 
casualty company if it is operated separately. Last week, victory 
in hand, Wilde submitted to New York officials a new plan to buy 
the $314 million Aetna Insurance Co., a fire and casually company 
unrelated to the big Aetna Life insurance complex. 


of secretarial slip-ups, the messages were 
delayed by nearly an hour. Unaware of 
this, J. Cheever Cowdin, who was both a 
C-W director and a partner in Cady, 
Roberts, telephoned his office and left a 
message for Gintel about the dividend re- 
duction. For a few moments, Gintel was 
the only outsider with the news. Instine- 
tively, he sold—and made for his clients 
and his wife’s account a fat profit. 

In the ensuing investigation of Hurley 
and the strange behavior of C-W shares, 
Gintel was singled out for having acted on 
insider information and was severely rep- 
rimanded by the Exchange and fined 
$3.000, which was the same profit he had 
made for his wife’s account by selling 
950 shares short. 

Something to Live With. Though Gin- 
tel argued that he simply acted to protect 
his customers, the SEC last week suspend- 
ed him for 20 days from the New York 
Stock Exchange. The ruling: since Gintel 
had acquired inside information through 
a special relationship with an insider, he 
was bound by the same rule as insiders. 
Said the SEC: “Clients may not expect of 
a broker the benefits of his inside infor- 
mation at the expense of the public 
generally.” 

Though most Wall Street houses al- 
ready follow the principle that if one 
partner is an insider, all other partners in 
the firm must be prepared to behave like 
insiders, hardly anyone, including Gintel, 
doubted that the SEC had correctly used 
the episode to lay down a needed ground 
rule. Said one young broker; “Ii I know 
what the law is, L can live with it.” 


AUTOS 


Import Revival 

Since Detroit's compact cars first began 
pouring into U.S. streets two years ago, 
they have been knocking off their import- 
ed rivals as if they were so many Los An- 
geles pedestrians. Total U.S. sales of im- 
ported cars skidded from a record 614,000 
in pre-compact 1959 to an anticipated 
375.000 this year, and import dealers have 
been run out of business in droves. But 
last week there were signs that the com- 
pacts had done their worst. In September 
the foreign invaders took nearly 9% of the 
U.S. auto market—their highest share in 
20 months. 

Bolstered by the knowledge that their 
customers of record 1959 will soon be 
back in the market for new cars,* foreign 
car importers confidently assert that their 
slide has ended, predict that their 1962 
sales will bounce back up to 400,000. But 
many of the 30-odd foreign makes that 
flourished in the U.S. in 1959 have been all 
but driven from the field. Only about a 
dozen foreign manufacturers, with lean, 
battle-hardened sales organizations, are 
expected to make money next year in the 
U.S. market. 

The survivors have learned some hard 


# A recent National Automobile Dealers Associ- 
ation survey indicated that 51% of the owners 
of imported cars bought another import the 
second time around. 
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At certain times of the year we're reminded how well off we are— 

as Americans. The most heartfelt thanks of all often come from the 
head of the table—especially these days when being a family provider 
is no light responsibility. For past blessings, it is a time for gratitude. 
For the future, a time for high hopes and careful planning. 
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Compass Course 


Appearances are often deceiving, and the experienced hunter 
knows he can become hopelessly confused, find himself traveling 
in circles, searching for a sure route out of the woods. 


That's why very early in the game he learns to rely on his com- 
pass to point him to safety. 
Any application for investors? 
Definitely. Many an investor is uncertain about the route he is 
| following in his own investment program. 


If you feel lost—uncertain about what to buy, what to sell—our 
Research Department will be glad to supply all the help it can— 
a detailed appraisal of the outlook for the stocks you now hold 
or suggestions for investing any particular sum of money. 


If you want investment direction, just come in, call or write— 


Josern C. QuINN 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 





70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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Luxurious adventure—a dram of Drambuie! Made with a base of 





finest Scotch whisky, and originally the personal liqueur of Prince 
Charles Edward, Drambuie has been made in Scotland since 1745 


from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. 


Drambuie 


The cordial with the Scotch whisky base 
IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & CO,, N.Y. N. Y, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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lessons. The most costly: never collide 
head-on with the U.S. compacts in price 
and size. Violating this rule all but 
finished the British Sunbeam Rapier and 
Austin, cut Hillman’s U.S, sales by 76%. 
With the solitary exception of France's 
$2,250 middle-sized Peugeot—which is 
holding its own because of its reputation 
for high-quality workmanship—the suc- 
cessful imports are those that sell be- 
low the $1,800 bottom price of Detroit's 
compacts or those specifically designed for 
the luxury and sports-car markets. 

High & Low. The British, who hope to 
increase their sales 259% in 1962, are par- 
ticularly mindful of the lesson. Five of the 
eight English automakers selling in the 
U.S. will soon introduce new models that 
do not directly challenge Detroit. British 
Motor Corp., noting that 759% of its 
U.S. sales are sports cars, is coming out 
with two revised versions of its low-cost 
Austin-Healey Sprite ($1,868). It has also 
converted its tiny Austin 850 into the 
go-m.p.h. Austin-Cooper mini-sports se- 
dan boasting twin carburetors, disc brakes, 
and sure-footed front-wheel drive. Rootes 
is pushing its prestigious, $4,295 Humber 
(30° of its buyers are doctors, who like 
its luxurious interior and unpretentious 
exterior}. 

Continental manufacturers, too, are now 
shooting for the extreme ends of the U 
market. Sweden’s Volvo has introduced 
the P 1800, a powerful sports coupé selling 
for $3,995. France’s Renault, whose sales 
have dropped 50% below 1959's 90,000 
cars, has chopped prices on its economy 
Dauphine by more than $ so that its 
models now range from a $1,395 version 
to a de luxe job at $1,595. 

Free Grease. Renault, running second 
to Volkswagen in the U.S. market, has had 
to learn a lesson all its own. Its hastily 
put-together dealer body shrank from 800 
to 600 under the compact attack. “We ex- 
panded too fast,’ concedes Renault’s hard- 
running new U.S. boss, 35-year-old Vin- 
cent Grob. Switching away from chichi 
vive-la-France advertising, Grob is now 
concent ing on rebuilding Renault's serv- 
ice reputation, has tried to dramatize this 
by inviting Renault owners to come into 
their dealer for free grease jobs and con- 
sultation with factory mechanics. Re- 
nault’s share of the import market jumped 
to 14.1% in September from a January 
low of 6.88%. 


Of all the imports, only Volkswagen 














apparently has little to learn (or fear) 
from Detroit. The unpretentious beetle 
has always stressed service and kept its 
price ($1,595) well below Detroit's lowest. 
This year VW is sailing along with sales 
10% ahead of last year, and expects to 
wind up 1961 with 170,000 cars sold. The 
closest VW came to a panic was during a 
slow period last summer, when some of its 
dealers could offer immediate delivery, but 
now things are back to a comfortable six- 
to eight-week wait. Next year, says Carl 
Hahn, general manager for the U.S., VW 
will boost its dealerships from 650 to 700 
—and sell 200,000 cars. No one in the 
import car business is willing to bet that 
Hahn will not succeed. 
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Deep in the Heart Of 


THe Super-Americans (395 pp.) — 
John Boinbridge—Doubleday ($5.95). 


If there still is an American Dream, the 
State of Texas is the American Dream- 
land. Here flourish the myths—of slim- 
hipped, soft-voiced frontiersmen and sky- 
eyed, sexy gals; of boomtown bragging 
and spaces that are Great and Open; of 
edsy wheeling and cool dealing that turn 
a fortune at the breakfast table and dou- 
ble it at the barbecue; of a DC-3 on 
every private airstrip and His and Her 
Cadillacs in every garage. 

Just how close the dream is to reality 
is lovingly explored in John Bainbridge’s 
study of Texas and the Texans, whom he 
dubs The Super-Americans, Bainbridge is 
a veteran profiler for The New Yorker 
(where most of the book first appeared ), 
and The Super-Americans has all the best 
(and traces of the worst) of New Yorker 
style—urbane detachment, smooth under- 
statement, and relentless pyramiding of 
minutiae that sometimes suggests a late 
evening with a victim of total recall. But 
though The Super-Americans might not 
suffer much by being cut too pages, it is 
a perceptive and entertaining Baedeker- 
in-depth. 

Droughts & Snakes. The Super-Amer- 
icans seemed to Bainbridge highly touchy 
about criticism from the outside world. 
Edna Ferber’s 1952 Texas novel, Giant, 
made such a searing impression on them 
that the evils of “ednaferberism” are still 
good for a diatribe from the Panhandle to 
the Rio Grande. Novelist Ferber gathered 
all the Texacana she thought she needed 
in a six-week visit—though, as Texans 
like to tell it, she merely flew across the 
Southwest in an airliner and sent a note 
to the pilot: “Please fly a little lower—I 
want to write a book about Texas.”” Au- 
thor Bainbridge moved his wife and two 
children from their house in Bronxville, 
N.Y., to Dallas, spent nine meticulous 
months in traveling, researching and 
interviewing. 

He found Texas no smiling paradise. 
Droughts make the chiggers worse; floods 
bring out the rattlesnakes and copper- 
heads; and the blazing heat of summer 
keeps people close to their ubiquitous air 
conditioners. In fact, Texas is so air- 
conditioned that even  hearses are 
equipped with it, and un-air-conditioned 
automobiles have to be specially ordered. 
“I remember one we sold to a man that 
hated any kind of air conditioning.” a car 
salesman told Bainbridge. “But his wife 
made him trade it in for a regular model. 
She had a French poodle that refused to 
get into an un-air-conditioned car.” 

Pioneer Spirit. One aspect of the fron- 
tier tradition that Texans keep alive, says 
Bainbridge. is the cheapness of life. More 
people are killed in Texas traffic accidents 
than in any other state except California, 
which has about 40% higher population. 
Perhaps, Bainbridge suggests, it’s all the 
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result of the old pioneer spirit. ‘Texans 
behind the wheel tend to excel by far all 
other Americans in aggressiveness. per- 
haps in this respect outclassing even the 
Germans. Courtesy can be expected on 
the splendid Texas highway system only 
from the lily-livered.” 

Murder, too, is extremely popular in 
Texas; more individuals are shot, stabbed 
and beaten to death there than in any 
other state, regardless of population. 
There are more murders each year in 
Dallas alone than in all of England, more 
murders in Houston than in Dallas. Writes 
Bainbridge: “There is always enough ac- 
tion in San Antonio to make it worthwhile 


for Alex’s Reweavers, at 319 North Main 
Street, to keep in its window a large sign 
reading. ‘We Weave Bullet Holes and 
Knife Cuts.’ The proprietor, Alex Mar- 
tinez, says he averages about four such 
jobs a month.” 

“All My Diamonds." Texas, of course, 
produces millionaires almost the way Tex- 
as millionaires produce oil. Oil, Bainbridge 
reminds his readers, is the U.S.’s biggest 
business, with some $50 billion worth of 
shares outstanding, more than the steel, 
automotive and chemical industries com- 
bined. Author Bainbridge takes his readers 
on a quick, colorful trip through the leg- 
endary history of oil and oilmen (includ- 
ing the young man who made $20 million 
while he was losing his mind), and lucidly 
expounds the magic tax laws that enable 
such a man as Haroldson L. Hunt to make 
about $200,000 a day. 

“The rich costuming of the wives,” ob- 
serves Bainbridge, “is the rule whether 
they live in Dallas or Nacogdoches, San 


Antonio or Muleshoe. It is probably safe 
to say that Mrs. Dudley Dougherty, of 
Beeville (pop. 15,000), has a wardrobe as 
fashionable as that of any millionaire’s 
wife in Houston (pop. 925,000). This is 
due in part to Mrs. Dougherty’s habit of 
flying to Paris every once in a while for a 
clothes-shopping visit of some three or 
four days.” Even in Dallas’ suburban 
S & S Tea Room, says the proprietor, 
“when the temperature drops below 90. 
out come the minks.” 

For many of the wives, the transition 
from Levi's to Lanvins has been joltingly 
sudden. “There I was working in the oil- 
fields,” said Mrs. Bruno Graf of Dallas, 
“and the next thing I knew I was going 
all through Europe with all my diamonds 
and my personal maid.” The oilionairesses 





= FROM ‘BY ROCKING-CHAIR ACROSS AMERICA 
Texan Ripine Hieu (By Cartoonist RONALD SEARLE ) 
Low-flyers stay clear. 


tend to take their recreation in groups. 
Mrs. James Abercrombie of Houston and 
four of her friends call themselves “The 
Flying Five” and periodically take off in 
one of her husband's planes ‘with pilot 
and copilot) for a sightseeing jaunt in the 
Caribbean or somewhere. Mrs. Ralph Fair 
of San Antonio often piles a gaggle of 
girls into the family DC-3 for a fortnight 

with a hairdresser and a masseuse—at 
the Fair ranch in Montana. 

"Wanting to Shake Hands.” For all 
their exaggerations and exasperations, 
New Yorker Bainbridge obviously de- 
veloped some fondness for the Super- 
Americans. He praises their kindness and 
their courtesy. “Men and boys, even 
vounger women, give their seats on buses 
to the elderly. Children are taught man- 
ners. Men tip their hats. Women ac- 
knowledge having a door held open for 
them. Men do not grab taxis ahead of 
ladies, even when it’s raining.” 

He sums up the Texan of today by 
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GRANT'S SCOTC 


Grant's Scotch is sold all over the world— 
the finest whisky Scotland produces. 
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POPULAR? 


Just this, every drop in Grant's bottle is 8 years 
old, whereas Scotch that does not carry an age on 
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IT’S DONE VIA 


RESERVATROW 





SHERATONS EXCLUSIVE 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTER! 


Call your nearest Sheraton Hotel 
or Sheraton Reservation Office 


SHERATON HOTELS 


60 hotels in 42 cities coast to coast in the 
U.S.A., in Hawaii, in Canada, and overseas 


quoting British Journalist George War- 
rington Steevens’ summary of the turn- 
of-the-century American: “He may make 
his mind easy about his country. It is a 
credit to him, and he is a credit to it. 
You may differ from him, you may laugh 
at him; but neither of these is the pre- 
dominant emotion he inspires. Even while 
you differ or laugh, he is essentially the 
man with whom you are always wanting 
to shake hands.” 


Tottering into Vogue 


Horace Wavrote (215 pp.|—Wilmarth 
Sheldon Lewis—Pantheon ($6.50). 


If a man is the son of a Prime Minister, 
he has a very fair chance of getting some- 
where himself. Indeed, if he shares his 
father’s genius, as did the younger Pitt, 
he may become Prime Minister himself. 

| But if, like Horace Walpole, he is as 
| waspishly well-bred as his father was 
openhanded and bluff, he doubtless does 
better to observe than participate. As the 
great Sir Robert's son, Horace Walpole 
had a ubiquitous entrée as well as a 
tireless eye and the great world’s attentive 
ear. His letters, the most diverting in all 
English literature, provide a lasting mir- 


ror of the 18th century aristocracy that 
ruled Great Britain; forged, as at times 
it fettered, taste; commanded a. style, 


established an attitude. 

Walpole’s letters are as steeped in tem- 
perament as they are crammed with in- 
formation: from an enjoyable ambiva- 
lence of attitude, Walpole must mock 
what he delighted in, satirize what he 
succumbed to, and make plain that in 
chronicling society, a monocle is no mere 
ornament but an actual sharpener 
of sight. 

The Amateur. If Walpole seems today 
the very voice of the ancien régime, in his 
own time he had something of the avant- 
garde about him, even a touch of the 
enfant terrible. He invented his own fop- 
adapted his own fiction from the 
medieval, translated his own pleasures 

from the French. He had the ruling-class 
horror of being a professional, yet in his 
amateur way could claim with much truth 
that “no profession comes amiss to me.” 

He was a printer, an innovating builder, 
an M.P., an antiquary, a historian, a 
novelist, a playwright, a collector of art. 

As the supreme social chronicler of the 
age, he was not content merely to peram- 
bulate society himself; he recruited an 
eavesdropper for every dinner table, a spy 
for every drawing room. In his own way 
Walpole ran a factory of anecdote and 
gossip, with duchesses doing piecework 
and Cabinet ministers tying up parcels 
and ambassadors acting as delivery boys. 
But the products themselves were all per- 
sonally hand-finished; the letters proved 
as durably elegant as Lamerie silver or 
Sheraton sideboards. 

Pain into Pleasantry. Everywhere the 
letters bear Walpole’s signature as well 
as his century's. “The first step toward 
being in fashion is to lose an eye or a 
tooth—not that I complain—it is charm- 
ing to totter into vogue,” could only be 


class 


peries, 
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PROMISE AND PURPOSE 


Twenty-five years ago this week LIFE was born. The 
first issue—dated November 23, 1936—promised 
readers it would help them “‘to see life ... to see the 
world ... to see and be amazed ... to see and be 
instructed.”’ Through the years LIFE kept that pledge— 
with distinguished, on-the-spot reporting of world 
events, with a steady stream of articles, features 

and special series designed to inform and entertain, with 
great photographs, a few of which are reproduced 
here, that caught forever the serious as well as the 
lighter moments of an cra. But today, a quarter century 
and 1,294 issues later, the task LIFE set for itself is 
not yet finished. There remains much to see, even 
more to be amazed at, certainly much still to learn. 
Millions need the knowledge and enlightenment and 
understanding that LIFE’s photo-journalism uniquely 
provides. So, as our second quarter century begins, 
LIFE renews its original pledge to readers and adds 
these new goals: to work tirelessly in the years ahead 
toward the fulfillment of our National Purpose 
winning the cold war and creating a better America; to 
be the responsible reporter of all that interests to- 
day’s modern reader—events and politics, better living, 
science and nature, history and civilization, religion, 
sport and adventure, the fine and lively arts; and, 

by each week’s faithful reflection of life itself, to be 


a great magazine of human experience. 


Walpole. Thus he turns pain into pleas- 
antry, parliamentary into hair- 
pulling matches. the universe itself into a 
ballroom. With just as 
Horace’s father became the most 
British administrators. The 
father was as philistine as Horace could 
be exquisite, but they were not too unlike 

a cynical common sense governed the 
father, a cynical worldliness his son. 

His genius for letter writing aside, the 
familiar 1 
the fussy 


battles 


unillusioned a 





view 


successful of 


son Was a 





type of cultivated so- 


cieties dilettantish, delicately 
feline bachelor, a connoisseur of wit and 
social oddities and human 
blemishes. Horace carefully examined ev- 
ery ointment, hoping to discover a fly in 
it, minutely tested every piece of armor, 
hoping to encounter a crack; yet in all 
this there was less malice than sense of 
métier. As Beau Brummell dressed for 
future ages, or Lucullus dined, Walpole 
peered into corners. But he had, too, his 
more special, often laborious pursuits: 
Strawberry Hill, the house he built to 
his own design at Twickenham, virtually 
ushered in Britain's Gothic Revival, as 
his novel The Castle of Otranto set going 
that revival in fiction. 

Guided Tour. As a weathercock of 
taste, Walpole is more gilded than de- 
pendable. It soon becomes clear that he 
cultivates lesser things at the expense of 
greater that his feeling for Gothic 
is really a love of the exotic, that his 
sense of the visionary is in essence a taste 
for the lurid, that Heaven for him is 
hardly more than a garden and Hell hard- 
ly more than a grotto. It was not so much 
that Walpole couldn't penetrate Dr. John- 
mind as that he couldn't stomach 
Boswell, despite his talents 
upstart 


even more, of 





ones 


sons 
his manners. 
remained something of an 
tland. Walpole—who 


ceremoniously as a guest 


from 
arrived 
could only sniff 
at someone who banged on the door as a 
stranger, 

But if Walpole 


conducted an unparalleled tour of society 





always 


no sure guide to taste 


trom country house to pleasure gardens 
from opera to masquerade 
ball to a midnight fire 
Parliament 


from a great 
from palace to 
from England to France. It is 
a great one-man chronicle 
berufiled-columnist flavor someone 
resigns now 
one expires. Is military comment in order 
There ends another volume of the Amer- 
ican war. It looks as if the history of it 
would be all we 1 have of it, except 
40 millions of debts and three other wars 
that have grown 
criticism 
if evervbody in it 


news with a 
now 


now someone elopes some- 


shoulk 
out of it.” Dramatic 
Cymbeline seemed “as long as 
really went to Italy 


came back 





in every act, ane again.” In- 


terior decoration? “Blenheim looks like 
the palace of an auctioneer who has 
been chosen King of Poland.” But there 
are the big set pieces too—the corona- 


George II, the beheading of the 
Jacobite lords 

Then came old B 
As soon as he mounted 
read the inscription on 
and pulling out his spec- 


«ae 


tion of 


Imerino, treading 





the air of a general. 
the scaffold, he 
his coffin 





tacles, read a treasonable speech. 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, LONDON 

Horace WALPOLE 
The exquisite son 
said, if he had not taken the sacrament 
the day before, he would have knocked 
down Williamson, the Lieutenant of the 
lower, for his ill usage of him... . Then 
he lay down; but being told he was on 
the wrong side, vaulted around, and im- 
mediately gave the sign of tossing up 
his arm, as if he were giving the signal 
for battle.” 

City Virtues. Walpole wrote on for 
60 years, in a medley of veins for a 
vast miscellany of correspondents. Yet 
perhaps none of them knew him so well 
as does Author Lewis, who for decades 
has lived not just with Walpole but with 
everything pertaining to him, or once be- 


longing to him, in a Connecticut house 


also called Strawberry Hill—crammed 
with Walpole letters, manuscripts, por- 
traits, bibelots and books. And beyond 


writing intimately and appreciatively of 





BETTMANM ARCHIVE 


Ropert WALPOLE 
. of a formidable father. 








him in this book, Lewis has edited the 
great Yale edition—which ran to 14 vol- 
umes—of Walpole’s 4,000 extant letters. 


The large, expertly annotated volumes 
pertorce lack one quality suited to their 
subject, companionableness, as their ivied 
academic air disputes, perhaps, Walpole’s 
central statement: “There is not only no 
knowledge of the world out great 
city, but no decency, no practicable so- 
ciety—I had almost said no virtue.” 


Sophisticated Lady 


ony (127 pp.J— 
ton Mifflin ($ 


ol a 





rhe pun also rises. Too much maligned 
as the lowest form of humor, it can soar 
for a brief moment. And in good hands, 
words can be made to jump, molt, wig- 
gle, shrink, flash, collide, fight, strut, and 
turn themselves inside out or upside down. 
They do in this volume of 57 light poems 
and five airy essays by Felicia Lamport. 
She briskly suggests that By Love Pos- 
sessed might well have been written “by 
Henry James, gulled, cozened.” She won- 
ders if spacemen are headed for the “lunar 
bin.” She worries about that poor fellow 








“who felt his old Krafft ebbing.” She is a 
master of the line rhyme, as when she 
notes primly that “The refined mind 


Will conceal zeal.” To get at the diseases 
of man, she scrubs up, pulls on rubber 
gloves, and performs delicate logogastrec- 
tomies: “The if in the gift is the motive 
of the giving.” 

Like many writers of light verse these 
days, Felicia Lamport is fond of creating 
new words by lopping off prefixes, but she 
does it better than most 


Many a new little life is begot 
By the hibited man with the promptu 
plot. 


Glistening images turn smoothly under 
her rhymes— 

And what could be moister 
Than tears from an oyster 
imagination 
splendidly mad. Mocking the Age of Pub- 
which notes that Where 
write has become almost as im- 
What they write (Thomas 
Wolfe scratched out his manuscripts on 
refrigerator tops; Jean Kerr worked in the 
front seat of her Chevrolet), Lamport 
tops them all with Elihu Linot, who al- 
ways wrote on the backs of women, start- 
ing at the neck and working down. Once 
his editor eloped with the manuscript. 


There was no carbon. 


On occasion, her goes 
licity in an essay 
writers 
portant as 





Felicia Lamport, 45, is the wife of a 
professor at the Harvard Law School, 
Her illustrator, in fact—the book is full 
of superb sketches by Edward Gorey—is 
a fellow she met when he was an under- 
graduate at Harvard. Now the mother of 
she was raised in Manhat- 
tan and educated at Vassar, once pub- 
lished a book of reminiscences of her 
childhood called Mink on Weekdays. She 
is in her work on a novel 
(“Don’t wait to read it, your life expect- 
ancy isn’t that long’). But, as her pro- 
fessor husband might say, “writing is the 
opiate of the Mrs.” 


two teen-agers 


fifth year of 
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Here’s how Business Insurance from 


As your lawyer will tell you, the death of one of 
your partners spells the legal death of your partnership 
unless you have an express agreement to the contrary. 
The effect on your business can be serious, perhaps 
fatal. 

Of course, you can try to keep the business going 
by taking the heirs into the firm. That is, if they are 
all adults and want to come in, and you want them as 
partners. Often this proves impossible, or very unsatis- 
factory. You can buy the heirs out, if a price can be 
agreed upon—but could you raise the cash? In many 
cases the business will have to be liquidated, piece by 
piece, and at sacrifice prices! 

Fortunately, the problem can be solved. A business 
continuation agreement, funded by Business Insurance 
from New York Life, can guarantee surviving partners 
complete ownership of a firm. It also assures the heirs 
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The loss of 
a partner 
can close a 
business for good 









New York Life can help keep it going 


of the deceased partner a fair price, in cash, for their 
interest in the business. 

This is only one of many important uses of modern 
3usiness Insurance from New York Life. For the finest 
insurance plans for your business, family or employees, 
talk to your New York Life Agent. Or write: New 
York Life Insurance Company, Dept. TI-15, 51 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10, New York. (In Canada: 
443 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE (ylic 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities + Health Insurance + Pension Plans 
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_ CINEMA | 


A Summer to Remember. The Soviet 
film industry, which has recently been 
testing products of high entertainment 
yield and low propaganda fallout (Ballad 
of a Soldier, Fate of a Man), now releases 
a warm and wonderfully funny story of a 
little boy’s life with father in contempo- 
rary Russia. 

The Kitchen. Too many cooks cannot 
spoil this spluttering slumgullion of social- 
ism and melodrama, heated to a rolling 
boil by British Playwright Arnold Wesker. 

Greyfriars Bobby. Walt Disney unleash- 
es another muttinee idol in this film about 
the Skye terrier who, a century ago, won 
for himself the freedom of the city of 
Edinburgh. 

West Side Story. Despite some sick- 
sick-sick pseudosociology, Broadway's 
long-running choreoperetta makes a big, 
fast, exciting cinemusical. 

Loss of Innocence. A thriller of sensi- 
bility, based on Rumer Godden’'s novel 
The Greengage Summer, celebrates a 
sophisticated rite of puberty in a French 
chateau. 

Breakfast at Tiffany's. Audrey Hep- 
burn’s soignée expense accountess may 
not quite be Holly, but she plays Truman 
Capote’s heroine with both grace and 
fluent wit. 

Macario. The black-and-white magic of 
the motion-picture camera is artfully em- 
ployed in this Mexican adaptation of B. 
Traven’s profound litth fable about the 
woodcutter who sups with Death and dis- 
covers the inevitable consequences. 

The Hustler. Director Robert Rossen 
racks up an impressive total score in this 
tale of a young pool paladin (Paul New- 
man) who learns that character, meaning 
Old Champ Gleason, is more important 
than talent. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Nov. 22 

Bell & Howell Close-Up! (ABC, 9:30- 
10 p.m.).® Interviews and film clips, made 
in West Berlin and West Germany, sam- 
pling German attitudes about the German 
crisis. 

The Bob Newhart Show (NBC, 10- 
10:30 p.m.). A master comic in a not al- 
ways masterly show, 

Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Dramatized study of the North 
American Air Defense Command, 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). Tonight’s subjects are modern 


poetry and rock ‘n’ roll as practiced 
abroad. 
Thurs., Nov. 23 
Macy's ‘Thanksgiving Day Parade 


(NBC, 10 a.m. to noon). A program of 
circus acts is thrown in, 

Thanksgiving Parade Jubilee (CBS, 
10:30-11:55 a.m.), Curb-siding at the big 
parades in three cities: Detroit, Philadel- 
phia and New York. 

CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). The 
second program drawn from Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's informal taped com- 
ments on the U.S. presidency and his 
Administration. 


* All times E.S.T, 
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Fri., Nov. 24 

U. S. Grant, an Improbable Hero 
(NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.). A special NBC por- 
trait of Grant, using old still pictures, 
some live acting, and new footage of 
battle locations. 

Crossing the Threshold (NBC. 9-10:30 
p.m.). Step-by-step analysis of a manned 
orbital flight, including films of the trips 
of the Russian astronauts, Gagarin and 
Titov, released for the first time. 


Sat., Nov. 25 


Update (NBC, noon to 
Robert Abernethy's news 
teen-agers. 


12:30 p.m.). 
program for 


Sun., Nov. 26 

Look Up and Live (CBS, 10;30-11 
a.m.). First of a two-part documentary 
about how the people of Denmark saved 
almost all of the 8,000 Danish Jews from 
Nazi persecution in World War II. 

Wisdom (NBC, 5-5:30 p.m.). A con- 
versation with Bertrand Russell. Repeat. 


| THEATER © 


On Broadway 


Gideon, by Paddy Chayefsky. A_lus- 
trous morality play about the simple 
farmer chosen by the Lord to lead the 
Israclites to victory over the Midianites. 
Fredric March as the Lord and Douglas 
Campbell as Gideon are, to put it mildly, 
magnificent. Chayefsky’s vocabulary  spi- 
rals off into rhetoric and his reasoning is 
sometimes flawed, but his theme is endur- 
ing—man’s relationship to God. 

The Complaisant Lover, by Graham 
Greene. A frothily amusing triangle play 
about a dentist, his wife, and the other 
man she picks to balance her emotional 
diet. An ingratiating cast headed by Mi- 
chael Redgrave skates elegantly over 
patches of thin ice in the writing. 

An Evening with Yves Montand flows 
as naturally and attractively through the 
singer's Paris as the Seine. Montand has a 
bedroom voice, but he can also mimic, 
clown, and act with a barometric sensi- 
tivity of mood. 

Write Me a Murder, by Frederick Knott 
(Dial “M” for Murder), marks the Broad- 
way spot where a superior mystery thriller 
may be found. 

How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying is put together as precisely 
as a fine watch by the jeweler of U.S. 
musicomedy jokesmiths, Abe Burrows. As 
the up-from-window-washer hero, Robert 
Mojfse is the funniest ployboy in the 
history of ofticemanship. 

A Shot in the Dark, adapted by Harry 
Kurnitz from Marcel Achard’s Paris hit, 
L'ldiote, is a sex-cum-murder comedy. 
Stars Julie Harris and Walter Matthau 
keep the winy wit at a steady bed-and- 
courtroom temperature and pour it to a 
farce connoisseur's taste. 

From the Second City is a mirthful 
revue in which eight saucy Chicagoans 
mime flicker-lit parodies of silent films, 
sass headline heroes, and enact an all- 
too-human comedy about a horn-rimmed 
girl doing the Talkathon Twist with a 
beatnik boy. 

The Caretaker, by Harold Pinter, One 
of Britain's most gifted young playwrights 
plants two brothers and an aging tramp 





in a junk-cluttered room, where they be- 
come entwined in an ambiguous relation- 
ship of spite. pride. dependence and re- 
jection that richly epitomizes the wayward 
condition of man. 


Off Broadway 


Misalliance, by George Bernard Shaw. 
A jam session of ideas recorded by that 
master improviser, G.B.S., back in 1910. 
With a knowledgeable band of actors 
handling the lines, the bounce is still there. 


BOOKS. 


Best Reading 


The Complete Ronald Firbank. The col- 
lected fiction, all clockwork nightingales 
and silver cobwebs, of an ineffable British 
fantast whose stories have delighted a 
small set of admirers for some 40 years. 

The Great Forgery, by Edith Simon. 
The hero of this ironical novel, a scruffy 
old painter who forges a Holbein to show 
the art experts up as Philistines, is a fine, 
randy character who bears a strong resem- 
blance to Joyce Cary’s Gulley Jimson. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., by 
Sir John Hawkins, Knt. No biography 
could replace Boswell's, but this one, writ- 
ten four years before Bozzy’s and then 
chased out of print by literary feudists, is 
well worth the time of Johnson fans. 

The Coming Fury, by Bruce Catton. 
Writing with felicity, the author has anoth- 
er go at the Civil War—this time providing 
a praiseworthy popular history of the 
issues and leaders at the war's outset. 

Sinclair Lewis, by Mark Schorer. An 
overdetailed biography that is saved by 
its subject. 

Franny and Zooey, by J.D. Salinger. 
These two related novellas about the 
prodigious Glass family tell beautifully 
the story of Franny Glass’s retreat from 
the dancing egos of the academic world 
to the frightening calm of religious ob- 
session. 

The Children of Sanchez, by Oscar 
Lewis. An extraordinary and moving doc- 
umentary, in which each of five members 
of a Mexico City slum family tells of his 
fight for self-respect and love. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
1. Franny and Zooey, Salinger (1, last 
week) 
The Agony and the Ecstasy, Stone (2) 
. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (3) 
The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (4) 
Spirit Lake, Kantor (7) 
Chairman of the Bored, Streeter (6) 
. Mila 18, Uris (10) 
. Clock Without Hands, McCullers 
The Edge of Sadness, O'Connor (5) 
. Tropic of Cancer, Miller (9) 


NONFICTION 
. The Making of the President 1960, 
White (1) 
A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 
Citizen Hearst, Swanberg (3) 
Living Free, Adamson 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
Shirer (4) 
Inside Europe Today, Gunther (9) 
. | Should Have Kissed Her More, 
King (10) 
. The Age of Reason Begins, Will and 
Ariel Durant (6) 
9, Promise at Dawn, Gary (8) 
10. Kidnap, Waller 
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Give historic OLD CROW 
- the bourbon more people 
prefer to any other 





OLD CROW HOLIDAY PUNCH 


Place a block of ice in a large punch bowl. 
Pour over it one bottle (fifth) of Old Crow. 
Add, without dilution, one 6-o0z. can of 
frozen lemonade concentrate and one 6-oz. 
can of frozen orange juice concentrate. 
Add ¥% cup of red maraschino cherry juice 
and a large bottle of sparkling water. Stir. 
Garnish as illustrated. Serves 20 people. 
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